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CHAPTER XX. 


For Thou, quoth he, shall be my Wife, 
And honoured for my Queen : 

With Thee I mean to lead my Life, 
As surely shall be seen. 

Our Wedding shall appointed be, 

And every Thing in its Degree : 

Come on, quoth he, and follow me— 
She was in great Amaze : 

At last she spoke with trembling Voyce, 

And said, O King, I doe rejoyce 

That you will take me for your Choyce, 
And my Degree’s so base. 


King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 


RS. REID had lost no time in moving with her daughter into 

other and cheaper quarters, sending notice of their removal 

to the office in Fleet Street, with a letter for Alan to be forwarded 
thence at the first opportunity. It was at last becoming a little 
strange that no letter for home had come from Alan. But no 
mother was ever cleverer at making excuses for her son than Mrs. 
Reid. Helen’s faults had always been sins, and Alan’s, virtues. If 
Helen had been away from home and had not written to her for a 
month, she would have made up for her real indifference by irritating 
herself into anger. But if Alan had been silent for a whole year, 
she would have somehow managed to make it perfectly clear that 
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nothing could be more natural in a young man than to be heedless ; 
and that if her heart wore itself out with anxious waiting, it would 
be no fault of Alan’s. It had not always been with her quite like 
this. But Helen’s secret walk with Gideon, and her lie to cover it, had 
brought about an atmosphere of watchful mistrust and suspicion 
between the mother and daughter; while the deep-lying conscious- 
ness, which would now and again rise up to trouble her, of the 
desperately well-meant wrong she was doing her son, forbade her 
any longer to be less than exaggeratedly over-just to him in all other 
things. She refused to complain of, or even to see, his silence. She 
never spoke of it to Helen; and if Helen ever mentioned it, she 
defended him eagerly. No doubt there were difficulties in the way 
of private correspondence which they at home could not divine. 
Very likely he was not allowed to make use of Field-posts except 
for public correspondence. Even if he were, it was not likely he 
would have time for writing more than he was obliged. No doubt, 
considering all things, his official letter-writing would take up every 
spare minute he could find out of the saddle. No news must always 
be good news. If anything happened, they would be sure to hear. 
At any rate, whatever was the cause, Alan might be unambitious, 
but nobody could charge him with so much as the barest capacity 
for being unkind—and to his own mother! Why, except in taking 
this wretched newspaper work at all, he had been only too tender- 
natured. A little more hardness—short of absolute selfishness—was 
what she wished to give him. And so, in short, his silence must be 
right, because he was he ; and if he was ceasing to be quite the same 
he, then his silence must be even more right still. Her having to put 
all this before Helen obliged her, for conscious consistency’s sake, to 
tell herself the same things when alone. 

But were her arguments likely to satisfy Helen, who certainly did 
not yield to her mother in fancying that she was the only person on 
earth who really knew Alan? Probably not—if she, like Gideon 
Skull, had not found means to know more of her brother's doings 
and movements than her mother might share with her, it was a for- 
tunate thing that Mrs. Reid was so determined to be satisfied on 
merely general grounds. 

Gideon, we know, had arranged with Mr. Crowder to receive 
Alan’s home letters. And Mrs. Reid, while shifting her quarters to 
escape from Gideon, had not forgotten to send her new address to 
the office where he now called almost daily. She could hardly have 
done better than send it to the Argus had she wished the very man 
to know it on whose account she had made the change. But still, 
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how should that affect Helen? Whatever letters there might be from 
Alan, she had received none of them. 


It was certainly time for her to take matters into her own hands. 
Justice and Copleston might have drifted away into dreamland. 
But it was no dream that her mother was drifting and sinking into 
that worst slough of poverty which pride makes hopeless, and that, if 
she herself did nothing, Alan must be dragged down and kept down 
by the weight of two women in addition to his proper burdens. 
She had not more than half thought of all this while dreaming of 
winning back Copleston for Alan, for one cannot think while one is 
dreaming. And, unless she took her own life into her own hands, 
fully and once for all, she must make up her mind to surrender 
herself to the shame of helplessness all her days. ‘Twenty times, at 
least, she had tried to bring round her mother to her views. Every 
time her answer had been the same—“ You must not disgrace Alan by 
making him the brother of a servant or a shop-girl.” To Helen, who 
did not know that, in the natural course of things, everything was to 
be made right again in little more than six years, and that nothing 
was really required but the exercise of patience and content—for 
Alan’s sake—her mother’s eternal answer began at last to look like 
the very insanity of pride. One afternoon, she did what I suppose not 
more than one girl in a hundred would have waited half so long to do. 
She wrote to her brother’s best friend—a man who could help her if 
he would, considering his place in the world, and who would if he 
could, she felt sure. He who had found a crust for Alan, might find 
a crumb for her. It was not his fault that her mother objected to 
him on the score of his being some sort of a tradesman, nor was it 
hers that she was driven once more to deceive and to disobey. As 
for her own pride, she had parted with that at Temple Bar. And 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in disobeying and deceiving for 
their good the sick, the insane, the unreasonable, the obstinate, the 
proud, and all other weak creatures to whom only worse weakness 
allows their own way. 

It was not much of a letter. It made no mention of Copleston, 
and merely spoke of her pressing need to be put in the way of doing 
something to relieve Alan by supporting herself and, if possible, her 
mother also. Any girl might have written it to any man whom she 
had no reason for mistrusting—and everybody always trusted 
Gideon. After all, as she said to herself as she wrote it, if there was 
anything in the matter unlike the lady that Alan’s sister ought to be, 
it was natural enough, seeing that she was nota lady. Ladies have 
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surnames, and she had none. She would not allow herself the right 
to blush when she added, in a postscript, that she was obliged to act 
without her mother’s knowledge, and that he must direct his answer 
to a post-office. In spite of the postscript, there are men enough 
who know the world too well to have been taken in by such a letter. 
But Gideon knew but a quarter of the world. It was just what he 
had expected—nay, was it not just what he had been planning for? So 
his rather reckless bid of ten thousand a year in the bush for Helen 
Reid, and possibly for Copleston, had not been made in vain. She 
had spread out her net for him a little sooner than he had looked 
for—that was all. All the better. The golden bird desired nothing 
better than to be caught in any net she might choose to spread for 
him. He was pleased with himself; and he let himself enjoy the 
sensation of teeling his heart beat almost like a boy’s at the prospect 
of a secret rendezvous with Helen. It was certainly first love in its 
way. He had not always looked forward to marriage as a condition 
of his purchasing a lady to add to his collection. But his actual 
knowledge, not only of the existence, but of the very place, of her 
father’s will, had now made a regular and indisputable marriage a 
matter of business which justified his readiness to go even to such a 
length for the sake of Helen. Some people try to cover interest 
with romance, and make believe that they are marrying for true love 
when it is really for money. Gideon, on the contrary, tried to 
defend his first romance by good financial reasons, and made believe 
that he was going to marry for money’s sake, when it was in truth 
for just as much love as he could feel. And, for that matter, his sort 
of love will go a great deal further than love of the sentimental sort 
ever dreams of going. 

Naturally, when Helen called at the post-office two days after- 
wards in hopes of finding an answer, she found none. But Gideon 
knew that women live very much in grooves, and that her hour for 
calling one day would be her hour for calling on the next day also. 
And so it happened that, when she called at the post-office on the 
next day, she again found no answer. But, when she had left the 
counter, she met Gideon himself at the door. 

He had not, thanks to Patience, seen her since their walk along 
Thames Bank, and he was not ill pleased to see her looking rather 
thin and worn. Victor Waldron, who had, after all, seen her but 
twice in his life, would have found it difficult to recognise in her 
either the girl overrunning with health, youth, and high spirits with 
whom he had been shut up in Hillswick church, or the scornful 
enemy who had declared war upon him in the churchyard. She 
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certainly did not expect to meet Gideon Skull; but she did not start; 
and if she had, he would only have admired her the more for her 
acting. 

“ You see,” he said abruptly, and with an entirely new incapacity 
for remembering, or saying without remembering, what he had meant 
to say, “I am come.” He had the air of a slave of the lamp who has 
received a summons. 

It is only too easy to be hard on Helen. I own that I have 
given her up ever since she passed through Temple Bar. Hence- 
forth, if any excuses are to be found for her, it is not I who make 
them. It is not to coin excuses, but simply to string facts, when we 
go out of our way to remember all that had happened in her inner 
life since she left Copleston—all the less that had happened in her 
outer life ; how, save from Gideon, she had not touched a hand that 
seemed friendly or heard a word that was kind. Life had become a 
harsh tyranny—a close hedge presenting a face of iron thorns towards 
her on ail sides, against which she felt herself being goaded to 
rebellion. After all, she was young—not one of her powers for life 
and joy, or her inborn thirst for them, had been destroyed : distortion 
makes such things more strong. Gideon’s eagerness and hurry to 
serve her touched her keenly. She had been made to think of him 
as her knight—a rough and discourteous Sir Orson, it might be, but, 
therefore, all the trustier, according to the belief that you may know 
a true heart by a heavy hand and a rough tongue as surely as you 
may tell a false one by the signs of a Victor Waldron. She could 
not help the glow of a new sort of pride. Suppose that this man’s 
coming to meet her instead of writing meant that he felt something 
more than friendly towards her—what then? At any rate it meant 
that, whatever had happened, there was a man in the world who 
cared for her, all poor, and friendless, and unhappy as she was ; it 
meant something that she could never feel sure of so long as she had 
been the sister of Alan Reid of Copleston. She felt very much like 
a woman, and very little like an avenger, just then. Nobody could 
ever look down upon Gideon: and a woman who needed strength 
above all things, and had none of her own, could very easily learn to 
look up to him. She should have been angry at his coming, but 
she could not find it in her heart to remember to be angry. She 
almost felt tears in her eyes at so suddenly feeling that she was not 
wholly alone. 

He saw her eyes grow brighter, and a faint glow come into her 
cheeks ; and he felt himself more in love with her than ever. And, 
at the same time, his hunger to have Helen for himself, without 
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much care whether she married him for love or money, appeared to 
pass into a new phase. There seemed something so new and so 
simply human and womanly to-day, that a sort of real knightliness 
towards her came over him—the sensation was so utterly new and 
strange, that it simply bewildered him. When one has waited till 
over forty years old to feel anything of that kind, self-knowledge 
becomes rather hard. That must needs be a strange sort of day in 
which the sun does not rise until the afternoon, 

“ Js there anything I can do?” asked she. 

* I—I don’t know,” said Gideon absently. “What do you mean 
by ‘anything’? Of course I have been thinking. I haven’t been 
thinking of much else, for that matter. You're in no hurry to go 
home, I hope? All this wants talking over. We can take a long 
round homeward, and talk as we go. What do you mean by ‘any- 
thing’?” 

“I must be home soon. Anything—anything that will earn 
money. ‘That is what I mean. We shall soon have nothing left 
at all—till Alan comes home ; and then—how can I be a useless 
burden upon him? If I must give up the battle for him, I must 
not tie his hands. And Alan—you know those people at the 
office : we have not heard from him, or of him, almost ever since he 
went away.” 

“Oh,” said Gideon, “e's all right! They get his copy, and 
that’s all right, so he can’t possibly be wrong. Why should he be? 
I take it, if he does his duty, he must give up writing home. You 
can’t expect a man who isn’t made of cast iron to be about in the 
saddle all day, and to be talking and drinking all the evening, and 
to be writing half the night, and then, instead of getting a few hours’ 
sleep, to take up his pen again and spin out more copy for his 
mother and sister. You'd know soon enough if anything went wrong 
—why, it would be public news. I’m at the office every day, so I 
should be the first to hear—and you the second. Men may go 
without rest and sleep to write to their sweethearts, but to nobody 
else that I ever heard. No—the question is about you. But I can 
hardly hear for all this noise. We'll cross the park—we can talk 
better there.” 

‘I suppose it must be as you say—about Alan. .... Js there 
anything I can do for us all?” 

“ Honestly—No.” 

** You mean that I can do nothing—nothing in the whole world? 
That I am only fit to look on and see my mother starve? I cannot, 
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Sooner than that, I must do anything—the lowest and meanest thing: 
anything, right or wrong.” 

“ T—I’m afraid you don’t know what a girl is taken to mean, when 
she talks that way.” 

“It is what I said when I talked of doing something else for 
Alan. This is for Alan too.” 

“ Oh—of course—for Alan! Yes. You did say that. I don’t 
forget what you say. And there was no way, neither a right nor a 
wrong. And there is none now.” 

“Hundreds of girls Z 

“ Yes—hundreds of girls do hundreds of things well that you can’t 
do at all.” 

“Ts that all you came to tell me? I thought——” 

“No. It is not all. There is something—well, that you ca do, 
that no other girl can do at all. Listen to me.” 

“What is it? I will do it, whatever it may be.” 

“You have no means left—no means at all?” 

“T don’t know how litthe—or how long what we have will last: 
but not for long; and then a 

“You will be absolutely without a penny in the world? Is that 
what you mean?” 

“ Utterly without a penny in the world.” 

“ Yes—and then your brother will come back: wars don’t last 
for ever, worse luck : I wish they did, with all my heart and soul. I 
suppose he will have some money due to him : 

*“ And it must be his. He must not come back to find he has to 
spend it all in paying his mother’s and sister’s bills for food and 
lodging. Alan—Alan must be rich—I alone know why. Do you 
think it was for the sake of the land that I wanted Copleston back 
for Alan? ” 

“You won’t listen. You don’t know what I mean. I mean that 
whatever money is due to him will hardly keep him till he earns 
more. You don’t know what these times are—talk of a girl earning 
enough to keep herself and her mother like ladies, when thousands 
of men, with brains and with muscles too, think themselves lucky if 
they can make some seventy pounds a year! Of course, I might be 
able to do something for 47n—but——” 

“ But—for me, you were going to say? What is the one thing 
that you say even I can do?” 

“ And that you say you will do, whatever it may be. Be my 
wife.” 

He said “ Be my wife,” in so grave and simple a fashion, that 
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she was almost surprised at not feeling surprised. She certainly had 
no wish to become the wife of Gideon Skull, or of any man. But it 
was impossible to doubt that he was perfectly serious. And even if 
he had really understood her, he could not have done better than 
make his offer in that manner, without any of the conventional 
sentiment which can only become poetry by being shared. In truth, 
Gideon had been forced to bring out his question in that rough and 
almost savage fashion because he had a sort of a suspicion that 
there must be some fit and appropriate way of making love to ladies, 
if he only knew it; but that, not knowing it, instinct preferred 
the straight line to the risks of taking any haphazard and probably 
altogether misleading curve. If he had begun by talking to her like a 
lover, so as to lead up gracefully and poetically to its climax, she would 
have known how to answer him very well: but the more delicate style, 
though it had been beaten out over days and weeks of wooing, 
would not have had half the effect upon a girl who did not love him 
of this sudden command. There must needs be more heart and 
strength in one of three words than in ten of three thousand. 
If a woman loves, she prefers the three thousand, for the sake 
of prolonging the pleasure. But Helen would not have listened 
to the three thousand; and she could not help listening to the 
three. 

She did not answer him at all. What is there about plain ques- 
tions that always makes it impossible to answer them plainly? It 
was not a common case of the proverb about the Castle that speaks 
and the Woman who does not know what to say. She was neither 
lost nor won. But she could not say a plain “ No” that might serve 
once for all. He deserved more than the most grateful “ No” that 
her heart could spell. He was rich: she was poor. He was 
an absolutely free man ; her husband must take, with her, the accom- 
panying burdens of an unmanageable mother and a brother whose 
fortune had to be made. He was certainly not a man of birth or 
rank: but had he been a ragpicker, and the son—if only the law- 
ful son—of a ragpicker, he would have had to stoop to the hand of 
a girl with no birth, no honest calling, and no name. He must care 
for her, or his “‘ Be my wife” would have been the words of a mad- 

‘man. She had come to feel so low, and so helpless, and so con- 
temptible in her own eyes, that any man who could possibly want her 
seemed to have a sort of right to her. Not every man may lawfully 
take possession of a pearl that comes in his way : but the common 
broken shell cannot say to any chance finder with a fancy for its 
worthless fragments, “No: you have no right to me; I don’t belong 
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to you.” The pearl can belong to one only, but its shell to anybody 
in the world. 

“Yes. Be my wife,” said Gideon again: this time more humbly, 
and with some tone of pleading. And, though he believed that she 
was drawing him deliberately into her net, the humbler and more plead- 
ing tone was no mere form. He had felt to-day as if there were some- 
thing about her which she could not sell him : and he wanted this too. 

“T shall never marry anybody,” said Helen—quite quietly, and 
as if an offer of marriage were as common as a Good Morning. For 
that matter, with her it had really become as commona thing. “I 
suppose you are sorry for me, as strong men always are for creatures 
that can’t help themselves. I have felt like that for broken-winged 
birds ; but I haven’t wanted to marry them.—Oh, you don’t know how 
grateful Iam! Much too grateful to thank a friend who cares for me 
and mine by giving him a bad wife, such as I should be.” 

“ That is all nonsense,” said Gideon roughly, in the tone he used 
when brought face to face with any form of the hypocrisy which he 
despised. “I dare say you would make a bad wife to ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred. That’s nothing to me. I’m the hundredth 
man. And if I wasn’t, I know what I want: I always know what I 
want, and I mostly get it too.” 

They were not alone in the park, but love-making like this might 
have been made in the public streets—he might have been a heavy 
father who was making the course of true love as rough as he could 
for some troublesome and obstinate daughter, so far as any passer-by 
could tell. His last words, so far as they implied a boast beforehand, 
gave a little prick to the pride that Helen chose to think was dead 
and buried in her. 

“T have said my say,” said she. “ Thank you with all my heart 
and soul for giving me a new belief—if you say you care for me, it 
must be true, seeing what you are, and what I am. But—I am 
married to Alan, you know. I am glad you are his friend.” 

“So, she wants to drive a bargain?” thought Gideon. “ Well, 
with all my heart—that’s only natural and fair. Only, confound that 
eternal brother of hers, ali the same . . . . Of course,” he said, “I 
don’t expect you—yet awhile—to care a straw for me, except as for a 
man who can help you. As for the rest—well, I’m not afraid— 
everything in its own time. I shall never let you hate me, anyhow. 
As a man who can help you, then—can, yes, and will, while he has 
a shilling or a drop of blood left to spend for you ; for you and yours. 
Why, I wouldn’t feel jealous if you married me only to climb by. 
What else do women marry men for? They get to like the ladder 
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for its own sake, afterwards, often enough to make the risk worth 
running. Do you suppose any man, who isn’t quite an idiot, thinks 
a woman wants to marry him for the sake of his beauty, or his wisdom, 
or his virtue, or the way he does his hair? Why, a woman might 
just as well think that a man wants to marry her best gown. I don’t 
ask you to care for me—I’m content to run that chance—Helen. I 
know it isn’t like blockade-running, where it’s eleven to one against 
winning, but where, to win once, it’s worth while to lose ten times. 
One can’t marry eleven wives. But I swear I’d rather lose ten times 
over with you than win a hundred times running with any woman in 
the world... .. Think. Think what it would be for that conf 

for Alan to havea sister married to a man worth at least ten thousand 
a year, and a man, too, who could put him in the way of making ten 
thousand a year of his own. Why, he might buy back Copleston— 
who knows? And, if he didn’t, Copleston isn’t the only place in 
England. ‘There’s your mother, too—think of her. She’d be angry 
at first, of course, but she’d thank you in a year. And you—who 
would do anything for Alan, right or wrong—stand thinking and 
doubting as soon as a real chance comes to you! . ... It’s not as if 
I were old enough to be your grandfather, or a sick man whom you'd 
have to nurse, or a miser, or any worse than his neighbours in any 
way. How many men can say, as I can, that I never loved a woman 
till I saw ¢he one, the first that I ever wanted to be my wife—and the 
last too? ... . I want you in my life ; that’s enough forme. I can 
do all things that you want done ; that should be more than enough 
for you.” 

This see-saw between real but uneloquent passion and the most 
prosaic bargaining contained many coarse touches which Gideon 
might have avoided had he kept to few strong words, and which a 
girl who had ever been brought into contact with real coarseness in 
any shape could hardly have failed to see. But a woman must have 
the too late experience of many years before she can tell when and 
how a man is not a gentleman, however well she can tell by instinct 
when he isone. As it was, he had said many things that jarred upon 
her ; but no more than all romantic prejudice must needs be jarred 
upon by inexorable prose. 

“You mean—that you want to marry me for Alan’s sake?” she 
asked. “‘ No—it is impossible——” 

“No,” said Gideon, “It is not for Alan’s sake that 7 want to 
marry you. It is for my own sake, as selfishly as you please. It 
isn’t even for yours; it’s for my own. But if it is only for Alan’s 
sake you would marry me—let it be for Alan’s sake. Any sake will 
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do. I shall know why you marry me, never fear. I shall try to 
make you care for mea great deal ; but, if you can’t, I will remember 
why you married me—Alan shan’t lose. In spite of himself, he shall 
be as rich asa Jew. As his friend and well-wisher, I can help him 
to a crumb or two ; but how can I do what arich sister can? When 
Waldron bursts up—as he must—lI’ll find the money to buy back 
Copleston. Helen—I only want you.” 

It certainly did feel to her like a piece of miserable weakness that 
she, who had once gone so far as to dream, for Alan’s sake, of bringing 
to her feet a villain like Waidron, should feel the least scruple about 
taking advantage of Gideon Skull. “All for Alan,” indeed, when 
she was hesitating over the only thing that was left her to do for him— 
a great thing for him—and in that case, what could it matter what it 
would be for her? The sacrifice, if it were one, ought to be only too 
easy. There was simply no sort of intelligible objection to Gideon, 
except a certain want of polish and of refinement in thought—and 
even this was a wholesome contrast to the smooth ways which she 
had learned to associate with all things false and mean. He wasa 
strong and true man; one on whom, as on a tower of strength, any 
woman or any man might safely lean. It was not as if he were one 
by whom, even if no love ever came, a wife would find it hard to do 
her duty, while it would be easy to give him respect, gratitude, and 
honour. There was something almost touching, and certainly balm- 
like to her pride, in his eagerness to give her all things for the sake 
of a chance of liking in return. And, above all, it was not as if he 
asked her to come to him on false pretences, professing, either by 
words or silence, a love which she could not feel. There was no 
first love to stand in her way ; she was called upon to be false neither 
to him nor to any man—how could she pause twice before such an 
All for Alan ? 

She was even ashamed of pausing. But she did pause; and 
Gideon, wondering what he could possibly have omitted to urge, had 
to leave her that morning disappointed, anxious, and hardly answered. 
But her No had not been a real No—certainly not such a No as she 
could bring back to her mother. Helen had wholly learned that, 
whatever she did, she must take her whole life into her own hands, 
It was in spite of herself that her mother must be saved. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


° ’ ° ° ° . If I the Sun 
Had placed on high to guide this errant star, 
I had not made him fitful, faint, and far : 

But he had shone 


Nigh, strong, and constant. And if I the Rose 
Had made, who is the garden’s liege and Queen, 
Thornful and fit for fading had not been 

Her transient glows. 


What need I but one life wherein to give 

The touches God forgot ? Ah God, that I, 

Who would make good Thy flaws, am bound to die 
Before I live! 


No letter came from Alan. But his mother had at last cultivated 
obstinate faith in her own opinions into a severe system of self- 
defence. If she gave up one inch of her system, she must give up 
her whole plan. She had determined that nothing which Alan could 
possibly do or leave undone could possibly be wrong. It was part 
of her system that he was very much too tender-natured ; and if she 
was wrong in one least point, she might just as well own that she had 
been mistaken from the beginning. And she had certainly not gone 
through all this for nothing. 

And so it happened that her resolute satisfaction with things as 
they ought not to be relieved Helen’s mind from the weight of 
knowing that all was well with Alan, without being able to share her 
knowledge with her mother. She did once or twice summon up 
courage to mention Gideon’s name, but it would have been the height 
of folly to mention it a third time. To escape from Gideon wa’ also 
part of the system, or at any rate had become so. Helen knew that 
her mother, with her proud Welsh blood stung and sharpened by 
Pride’s twin-sister, Poverty, would far rather see her in her grave than 
the wife of Gideon Skull. To inflame monomania by argument is 
worse than absurd. It was not good to go against her mother in so 
great a thing ; but obedience would be worse and more selfish still, 
and whatever had to be done for Alan must be done. It must even 
be without Alan’s knowledge ; for she much feared that he would be 
one with his mother in this matter. ‘They must be able to reap the 
harvest without the shame and labour of having had to sow the seed 
for themselves. All the labour and all the shame must be hers alone. 
They would forgive her when it was too late for anything but pardon ; 
and, even if they could not, she would be able to help them in spite 
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of their pride. And as for Alan, if his pride could stand against her, 
it would surely melt before Bertha. 

But how, in ten books, can one trace Helen’s whole heart and 
mind? Sense and folly, heroism and weakness, pride and self-scorn, 
recklessness and duty, cowardice and courage, romance and neces- 
sity—who may end such an infinite catalogue ?—were all confused 
and tangled into a kind of chaos infinitely beyond her own compre- 
hending. And, then, things were getting worse and worse at home. 
She could not make out how it was that they had not reached the 
end of their resources long ago. Literally, there was only one thing 
left, and that must be done without any of the helpless, and 
worse than useless, talk which only disturbs decision, and hinders and 
defeats action. 

It must not be supposed that, with all her confusion about the 
rights and wrongs of life, she could go on, day after day, in an 
atmosphere of the wretched little secrets which are the detestable 
spawn of great ones, without the consciousness, deformed and 
distorted as it was, that she was doing something heroic, and was 
only doing and bearing evil that good might come to him for whom 
she had bound herself to do and to bear all things. But she could 
not always keep herseif up to the needful pitch of heroic zeal. 
Often and often she felt very unlike a heroine, and very like a very 
mean sort of schoolgirl who is trying to act a novel. On such 
occasions, she had often written half a letter to Gideon to tell him 
that she was too weak to do even thus much for Alan, and to ask 
him to forget that there was a Helen Reid in the world. But the 
letter never got finished. Even for so much as that she was too 
weak or else too strong. She could not write, ‘‘ There is something 
that I cannot do for Alan.” And her will had become sadly weak- 
ened, which was certainly not the case with Gideon’s. She knew 
well enough that he did not mean to let her go. If she could 
make the only man who loved her happy enough with a tenth part 
of a heart, she could do so much, at least, for somebody in the 
world. 

But at last came one morning when she never felt less like a 
heroine, and never more miserable. It was a fine, bright day, too, 
such as girls and girls’ friends like to have for a wedding day. Between 
Helen and the weather there was generally a very close sympathy. 
It was mostly on dull days that she had written those half-letters to 
Gideon. But to-day, it was as if there were thunder in some inner 
air. She came down purposely late to breakfast, for she dreaded to 
meet her mother and to talk about everyday things. There was as 
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little sympathy between Helen and her mother as between Helen 
and the sunshine. Mrs. Reid had already looked at the two empty 
plates, on which no letter was ever laid, and, for the first time, she 
saw something in her daughter’s pale cheeks and heavy eyes that 
obliged her, at last, to think of somebody besides Alan. No doubt, 
Helen’s want of courage and patience had terribly disappointed her. 
But she had not reckoned upon the chance of illness for one who 
had never been really ill since she was born, and to whom headaches 
were things unknown. 

“Don’t you feel well, Helen?” she asked, half gently, half re- 
proachfully. “ What has made you so late? And you are not eating, 
I see——” 

Helen gathered her strength together. ‘I am well—quite well. 
There, mother——” 

“Well, Helen?” 

Nothing could be more discouraging than Mrs. Reid's way of say- 
ing “ Well, Helen?” It was especially discouraging to-day. 

“If there were any great thing I could do for Alan, something 
very great indeed ——” 

“You can do something—something very great indeed; the 
greatest thing in the world.” 

** What is that ?” 

* You know.” 

‘Oh, to be patient—and brave. Of course—I try to be that; 
but I’m not patient for him ; and I’m not brave like you. I don’t 
mean those things. I mean something real—something that one can 
do “ 

“ Helen, I will not hear one word of your governess scheme 
again. Zyhat is not being patient—nor brave. When Alan becomes 
what he will become r 

“You still think he would be ashamed of my having to do some- 
thing while he was poor?” 

“Tt is not what he would feel, but what you ought to do. Don’t 
speak of it again.” 

“ Suppose I found some man—some very rich man—who would 
marry me for myself, and help Alan for my sake y ; 

* Are you mad, Helen? Is it such a chance as ¢hat¢ that makes 
you want to leave home? And if there was sucha man, is it like 
Alan's sister to——” 

“* But suppose there were such a man, who could, and would, do 
all things that I say?” 

“Who can answer such a question? If you loved him, and if he 
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loved you, and if, as well as rich, he was well born and a gentleman, 
and if he was a good man besides, and not in trade, and one of whom 
Alan and I could approve—well, I suppose you ought to marry him 
for your own sake, and not for Alan’s. But if you married him only 
for Alan’s sake and without loving him, or if he was of birth and rank 
lower than you would have looked for when we were at home, or 
if he was not a good man, or not religious, or not moral, or 
if he was a tradesman—why, you might as well talk of marrying 
—Gideon Skull! I should have thought you would know that as 
well as I.” 

Helen flushed crimson. Why should her mother have dragged 
in the name of Gideon as the type of the man whom she ought not 
to marry? No—it was clear that she might as well try to make a 
confidante of a rock as of her mother. Apart as they were, Helen 
telt as if they must be living in different worlds. There was some- 
thing her mother loved better than Alan, after all—her own pride. 
And then, that wretched prejudice against Gideon for being Gideon, 
and against trade for being trade—she could only sigh and say no 
more. 

But Mrs. Reid had seen the blush, and had by no means spoken 
at hazard when she mentioned Gideon. Could it be possible that 
the walk of long ago had meant even more than she had dreaded at 
the time? 

“ Never let me hear that man’s name again,” she said. 

“Tt was you mentioned him, mamma—not I.” 

“ Then, Z will not mention him again.” 

It was quite clear that Helen must find sense and strength for 
both, and must turn heroine at last—once for all. 


Helen might look ill, and even feel ill: but Mrs. Reid, without 
showing a single sign of illness, had become conscious of certain 
symptoms which not alarmed her—but troubled her. Nothing had 
gone as she wished thus far, and her suppressed anxiety about Alan’s 
silence was amply enough to bring about one kind of heart-sickness. 
Her sudden change of life and her self-imprisonment at her time of 
life, in what to her was the unnatural atmosphere of London lodgings, 
was as bad for her health as anything could be : and the bare fact of 
her sharing the same roof and the same table with Helen did not 
save her from living absolutely alone. She was living for her secret : 
and who can live for a secret without being worn out by inches? In 
short, she was torturing herself by a prolonged martyrdom: and 
nothing but its hardness prevented her from giving way. She still 
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believed that she had done what was right, and was the last woman 
on earth to let herself be turned aside by any trouble or suffering 
which it might bring to her. In Helen’s place she would not have 
doubted, even for an instant, whether she ought to marry Gideon : 
the two were, after all, far more fully mother and daughter than she 
and Alan were mother and son. But none of these things wholly 
accounted for the exact manner in which her health, or at any rate 
her strength, was beginning to fail her. She had never been active 
in her ways, like her husband and her children ; but still it was anew 
thing to her to feel it needful to sit down and rest after going up or 
down stairs, and she had become subject to alternate numbness and 
burning of the feet and hands, which often extended nearly to the 
shoulders, and was sometimes accompanied by a sense of general 
oppression and pain. She was certainly not nervous about herself; 
and the Hoels of Pontargraig had always been a tough race, and 
famous, within their narrow circle, for length of life in a country 
where life runs longer than in any other country in the world. 
Besides, it was out of the question that anything should go seriously 
wrong with her before the end of the seven years. Nobody is ever 
permitted to die—she had read on high authority—until his or her 
allotted task on earth is fulfilled. It was only just and rational that 
it should be so: and certainly the most sceptical may be defied to 
find any convincing evidence to the contrary. But, without wanting 
either faith or courage, one may be prudent. And it so happened 
that on this very day she had planned to get rid of Helen for an 
hour or two in the morning, so that she might consult a physician 
without letting her errand be suspected. For her going out alone 
would have been a very noteworthy event in such a life as she and 
Helen led in London. 

And it so happened that Helen was so anxious to leave the house 
alone that morning, that no common excuse or errand seemed good 
enough to suit her. They had become shy of one another, indeed, 
when Helen and her mother sat lingering over the breakfast-table ; 
Helen vainly seeking a good reason for going out alone, her mother 
trying to think of an errand upon which to send her—both anxious 
for the same thing, both for asecret reason, and neither able to think 
of an open and commonplace one. 

But, “ You are ill, Helen,” said Mrs. Reid, at last. “If you 
have no headache now, you will have: you seem all nervous and 
unstrung. I cannot afford to have youill. It is such a fine morning 
—go and take a walk in the air. It is the best thing you can do.” 

“Yes,” said Helen, “I suppose it is the best thing I can do 
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with myself to-day.” But she felt that she hadnever known what 
shame meant until then. To have the door opened for her like that, 
in kindness and in trust, and to take advantage of it, felt worse a 
hundred times than telling a lie. Disobedience and deceit might be 
right : but this felt like treachery. But—to-day, at least—she had 
not the right to do as she pleased. She could only change her 
answer. ‘“ No—I have no headache, and I don’t feel ill. But I 
will go out 7 

“ Yes—go out: what is the use of our being so near the park, if 
you lose the fine mornings?” 

“ Mamma F 

“ Well, Helen?” 

“If—if I ever did—anything—that seemed—that might seem— 
very strange and wrong—for Alan—to help Alan—if I ever do—only 
for him—would you remember that I think nothing wrong that I do 
for him? Oh, mamma, if you only knew what he has lost, you 
would think nothing wrong for Alan!” 

“Good gracious, Helen! What do you mean? He has lost 
Copleston—he will gain something far better and higher, I trust and 
believe. How can your doings, right or wrong, help him to get back 
the worse or gain the better? Who has ever dreamed of your doing 
wrong?” But Mrs. Reid was growing really anxious at last. She did 
think her daughter capable of disgracing herself—had not that been 
proved? But she had not thought her capable of developing mor- 
bid or nervous humours like these. It had been part of her 
scheme that Helen should accept everything that came, without 
questioning or breaking down. And now she seemed ready to turn 
hysterical. “Do go out, and take a good brisk walk,” she said. 
“ And—Helen “ 

A new thought had come to her. What could Helen do for 
Alan that could look half so wrong in surface-reading eyes as what 
she herself had already done, and was doing still? It was a new light; 
there are days and hours for us all when the nature of our eyes 
seems to change. Often enough the change has no meaning but for 
the moment ; but sometimes—well, there is a relation between souls 
and bodies which it is waste of time to try to understand. All who 
have ever chanced to behold the courage of the coward, the cow- 
ardice of the brave, the justice of the unjust, the illumination of the 
blind, will know something of what such things mostly mean. 

“ My dear Helen,” she said, as tenderly as her long repression of 
all tender ways allowed, “we both of us live for our boy, you as 
well as I. Some day all will be well, never fear. Only, we must give 
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our boy time to become a man. Meanwhile, nothing that is done for 
him, really and truly for him, can be wrong. If it is wrong, it is not 
done truly and really for him. There are many right things that no- 
body will ever be able to understand. But we must do them all the 
same. What others may think of them, what does that matter to us 
a straw?” She had forgotten her text, and was thinking only of the 
defence that she herself would need. “ We have only to do what we 
know must be right, cost us what it will. It is all we women are 
made for, it seems to me.” 

“ Mamma, one thing more.” 

“Well, Helen?” 

“ We think the same. If ever 7 do wrong—what seems wrong— 
for Alan, you will understand.” 

Mrs. Reid could not help starting. Could her own secret have 
been divined? Was all this talk only Helen’s way of saying to her 
what Nathan said unto David? It was impossible, but it seemed as 
if the tables were somehow being turned. She looked at Helen, but 
saw nothing that she could read. But what she had said had been 
life and strength to Helen, who, moved by a long-forgotten im- 
pulse, suddenly knelt down and put her forehead to the lips of her 
mother. ; 

“Say,” said Helen, “that you know that all I want to do is that 
one thing—all for Aim.” 

“Surely I know that,” said her mother, both with earnestness 
and with anxious wonder at what Helen could mean. But it was 
the earnestness alone that Helen heard. Sympathy would be better 
than pardon. She could go out now with courage for all things that 
might come. It was unlucky that these two were so much alike. 
Sympathy would have been easy and full, if Helen had been like 
Alan. 

Mrs. Reid waited quietly till Helen had left the house. The 
talk, which had almost grown into one of those scenes which she 
disliked and avoided, had tried her already ; it was certainly one of 
her bad days. So she went to the sofa, and was not sorry that 
Helen went out without coming back to the parlour. It was horribly 
annoying, this trick of being made to feel almost faint with the 
least exertion. She was as much ashamed of it as if it were some- 
thing wrong. It was impossible that anything could be the matter 
with her heart, because such a thing as heart disease, in any form, 
had been utterly unknown among the Pontargraig branch of the 
Hoels, who never went out of their way to get anything, from money 
upwards, which did not come to them by nature, And then, she had 
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read, or been told, that diseases of the heart are rarely accompanied 
by pain. It was of heart disease that her husband had died, and he 
had felt as well when he went out fishing as he had ever been—she 
remembered his good spirits when he left her, and how nothing had 
been further than the shadow of sudden death from their minds. It 
was not likely that a husband and wife should have the same trouble ; 
still less likely that the hearts of the Reids, who were, after all, but 
people of the day before yesterday, should have anything of so much 
consequence in common with the hearts of the Hoels, who were at 
least three times as old as the Waldrons themselves. 

Still, it would be as well to see a doctor, and it might be as well 
to see a lawyer also: for that will in the Reverend Christopher Skull’s 
bankers’ custody had given her certain powers of bequest which 
she ought not to leave unused. Though she might be as hale and 
sound as her husband had seemed on the day of his death, and 
though her heart might be as strong as her will, still, every minute 
of every day brings chances of sudden death with which the state of 
the heart, or of any other organ, has nothing to do. What is a heart 
out of order but one chance of sudden death the more added to ten 
thousand others ? 

But, now that she had got her daughter out of the way, she still 
felt unwilling to move. She seemed to have to think of so many 
things—her great scheme for making Alan ail over again would 
perhaps never have had birth could she have foreseen all its turns 
and details. Her faith had not waned: she still told herself that 
she was glad she had not foreseen. It had not proved so easy as 
she had thought it, and as rich and comfortable people always think 
it, to give up for the sake of principle the comforts which we never 
heed while we have them. 

“T wish Alan were home again,” thought she. And so, having 
touched the centre of her pain, she at last got ready to start on her 
own errand. It was already later than she ought to start if she wanted 
to be sure of being home again before Helen. 

She was almost in the passage on her way to the street-door 
when she was delayed by a knock ; and presently she was told that 
a gentleman wished to see her. It sounded impossible—and that 
her first visitor should have chosen the first hour when she really 
cared not to be delayed; it seemed as if everything were going 
wrong. But she dared not say she was not at home. People with 
secrets are denied the luxury of feeling indifferent about the business 
of unseasonable callers. It might be the Reverend Christopher 
Skull, or—the hope leaped up in her—might it be Alan himself 
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come home, and amusing himself with a minute’s mystery? But it 
was neither; only a tall, lean, pale, more than solemn-faced man 
whom she had never seen before. 

“ Mrs. Reid?” asked he. She bowed. 

“My name is Crowder,” said he. And that was all that he ap- 
peared to intend to say. Mrs. Reid felt that she ought to have some 
sort of association with the name, but could not remember how, or 
when, or where. She had never taken the smallest heed of the 
details of Alan’s engagement ; and the name of his employer, if it had 
ever entered at one ear, had immediately gone out at the other. 
She could only wait for him to tell his business. But he remained 
dumb. 

“T cannot remember ”—she was obliged at last to begin—— 

“T represent the Spraggville Argus in this city,” said he. And 
again he was dumb. 

“The newspaper that my son—well—you have news of him? A 
letter——” 

She stopped short. It was not Mr. Crowder’s natural solemnity 
that startled her. She had never set eyes on the man before ; and 
yet she was able to recognise a look in his eyes that she knew was 
not always in them, perhaps had never been in them before. 

“ He is ill?” she said suddenly. “ Where can I find him ?—how 
soon can I reach him? What has happened ?” 

Still Mr. Crowder was dumb. 

“ What has happened to Alan?” 

Mr. Crowder looked away. He was equal to facing most things, 
and believed himself capable of facing all. But, without any reason, 
Mrs. Reid was not the sort of woman whom he had come to tell what 
he had to tell. If he had come prepared with speech, it was gone ; 
and for once he felt that the Argus was not the heart of the whole 
world. Was it even the whole of his own? 

How (with those anxious eyes supplicating, nay, commanding 
news that might be borne) was he to say what he had come to say ? 
His eyes could only fall before hers ; and that told her all. He had 
come to break the news to her tenderly : he had left Mr. Sims in sole 
charge, that a stranger to him might not be startled by a certain 
double-leaded paragraph in the Argus which of course she read faith- 
fully ; and now he almost wished he had not come. He felt he had 
done a braver thing than if he had led a charge against a regiment of 
Prussian Grenadiers. And it was true. 

“ Alan is dead !” said she. 

It was not a cry, but a most desolate moan. For an instant, her 
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limbs seemed giving way under her, and he moved towards her. 
But she did not fall ; she did not even seek to support herself; she 
stood straight and rigid, groping in the air with her hands as if she 
had been suddenly struck blind. 

Even he, who did not know her, felt that she was battling hard 
for enough strength not to give way before a stranger. He had seen 
such things in his own Civil War. But then, in his own war, mothers 
and daughters and wives had enthusiasm, and the pride of giving up 
all things for the great Cause, to give them greater strength than their 
own—here, there was on/y the mother of an only son, dead for no 
cause greater than the pocket of the owner of the Argus, and with no 
strength but such as she could find in her own soul. 

“* How did he die?” 

“Doing his duty,” said Mr. Crowder almost in the telegraphic 
tone of his friend and enemy, Mr Sims. “ He had entered Pahrus 
among the first, he and another American. It was his duty to go. 
You have read what went on after the siege ; and I assure you the 
Argus is no more to blame for it than Well! He and his 
companion got mixed up with a crowd and a woman. They got the 
woman through, but— No; he couldn’t have suffered. A man does 
not feel in the skin when he is fighting hard with his blood well up ; 
and a stab or a bullet, till it gets cold, is not so bad as a blow. And 
I conclude that a journalist, or any man who is killed for his journal 
or for his fellow-man, is as good as any soldier who is killed because 
he will be shot if he runs away. We are a Peace Journal. And 
those who die in the great cause of peace and progress are martyrs 
of whom their fellow-citizens will some day be as proud as the citi- 
zens of Spraggville are to-day.” His style of speech did not sound 
the least strange. They were kind words, meant to give Alan’s 
mother such strength and after-comfort as might come from knowing 
that her son was not only dead, but was praised and honoured for 
dying well. After that terrible first word, Mrs. Reid’s brain felt well- 
nigh too numbed to feel. Even Mr. Crowder felt that she had far 
better have fallen in a dead swoon than be thus standing before him, 
rigid and hard-eyed like a woman of stone. 

“T thank you,” she said. “ You say that Alan Reid died fighting 
against numbers for a woman, like a gentleman—he is a Hoel——” 

“Like a Man—like a Man!” said Mr. Crowder sharply, alarmed 
at such signs of wandering wits, and trying to startle them back to 
their place again. “Is there anything that I can do for you? There 
must be many things—are you alone here? Of course not, though. 
Shall I communicate with our friend Gideon Skull ?” 
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If he had said with the Emperor of Tartary, it would have meant 
the same to her. Since Alan was dead, it was as likely as not that 
Gideon Skull, or anybody else, should be mentioned to her by Mr. 
Crowder. 

“Tthank you,” she said again. “I am not alone. If you will 
leave me, I shall be much obliged. Miss Reid will be home soon 


now——” 


He had to leave her : there was a spasm about her lips while she 
spoke which showed that a strange presence was becoming more 
than she could bear. But, even when he was gone, she did not give 
way. She only went back to the sofa, and turned her face to the wall. 


What must be done, must at times be done in haste, for fear lest 
the strength we have to do it should fail. 

Alan’s mother was not thinking of her daughter, God knows. If 
she had been—now—she would only have thought herself lost in 
another dreani. 

She would have seen the interior of a strange church, twice as 
large as that of Hillswick, nearly as worn out, and three times as 
dark and dusty—a wilderness of huge galleries and baize-lined pews, 
into which the sun, unsoftened by colour, seemed to stare sullenly 
and only because he was obliged. At the east end she would have 
seen a communion table fenced in by thick wooden railings like 
dwarfed bed-posts ; and, flanked on the right by a well-dressed young 
gentleman and on the left by a clerk and a pew-opener, she would 
have seen, standing before a surpliced clergyman, Gideon Skull and 
Helen. It might have seemed natural to her—in a dream. She 
would have seen the giving of the ring that was to transform Alan 
Reid of Copleston into the brother of Gideon Skull. 

Helen and her husband parted at the church door. She was 
certain she had done what was right, and indeed it was needful for 
her to be certain, henceforth and for ever. ‘The door for compunction 
and regret had been closed for her—she could fancy, without the help 
of her own hands. She had certainly driven an excellent bargain ; 
for so long as she allowed him to be her husband, Gideon had been 
perfectly ready to give way to her in all things, even in what he must 
have thought her idlest whims. Not only had he been made clearly 
to understand that it was for her brother’s sake alone that she had 
brought herself to allow him to marry her—she was not even to be 
asked to leave her mother until she pleased; and her dread of having 
to make her confession met with such complete sympathy and 
acquiescence from Gideon, that she had resolved to put it off until 
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to-morrow. It did seem strange to her that doing right should always 
seem so hard—first the doing and then the telling. Well: it was all 
for Alan, and her mother would understand. 

So—half wondering that she felt in no wise stronger or better 
than half an hour ago—she first kept Gideon to his promise by 
bidding him good-bye till at least to-morrow, and, as soon as she 
could, got rid of Lord Ovoca, who had been Gideon’s best man, and 
who insisted on seeing the bride at least part of the way home. The 
young man never saw anything odd in anything that was out of the 
common ; his own life ran so much out of the groove, that he had no 
surprise left for any but common ways. ‘The secret marriage, and 
the parting at the church door, must needs be right, because they 
tasted in his mouth like sawdust flavoured with orange-peel. He 
was rather obtrusive in his attentions to Helen, but his brogue and 
his general easiness of going always saved him from offending anybody; 
but even he was made to feel at last that the bride wanted to be left 
alone on her wedding-day. His chief reflection on the whole matter 
was, “ Fancy the feelings of a girl who’s had a decent name of her own’ 
when she hears herself called for the first time—Mrs. Gideon Skull !” 

But neither to-day nor to-morrow—that day which never comes ! 
—was Helen to tell her mother her new name. By the time she 
reached home, her mother had died, without moving from where she 
had lain down. 


CuaPTrer XXII. 


I read it in a strange old book, 
When hours were long and sunny, 
How some one from a Fairy took 
A purse for making money. 
No more than half a pair of shakes 
Would bid a bag of leather 
Snow down, like Mother Carey’s flakes, 
Ten thousand pounds together. 


How oft I wish, nor wonder why, 
That fairies still were common, 

Nor bade each girl and boy Good-bye 
Who turns to man or woman ! 

For, just as clearly as I see 
The cock on parish steeple, 

I know they’d give that purse to me, 
And not to common people, 


Mr. DEMETRIUS ARISTIDES, who represented the respectable side 
of his firm, lived at Bayswater in very good style, and, out of business 
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hours, held very little social communication with his junior partner, 
Mr. Sinon. Many people, judging by the very different view of 
their house presented by the two partners, both in business and 
society, mistook it for two different houses, whereas it was in reality 
entirely the same, and scarcely differed from a hundred others in 
having two different doors. Mr. Sinon, his partner himself felt 
compelled to confess, was far too much of a roué and a gambler for 
a merchant of the City of London. On the other hand, Mr. Sinon 
was exceedingly fond, behind his partner’s back, of girding at him as 
a pedant, a miser, and a humbug, who, though born in the Levant, 
was no better thana common Englishman. Mr. Sinon seemed to 
throw away, with both hands, all the profits that Mr. Aristides made. 
But one advantage they had, which presumably worked well. The 
foes of one were the natural friends of the other, so that either 
partner could afford to lose a personal friend without necessarily 
costing the firm a client or customer. And then, their divergence of 
character enabled them to carry on many very opposite forms of 
business which greater harmony of nature must have made impossible. 
In short, Mr. Sinon was the sharp, dashing, bachelor partner; Mr. 
Aristides the honest, respectable, domestic one. And they were of 
perfect accord in considering each other indispensable. They were 
seldom seen together, even at their joint office in the City, and Mr. 
Sinon did not pay his partner’s family more than one visit a year— 
that is to say, when he brought Madame Aristides an offering of 
sugar-plums on Old New Year’s day. But they had never been known 
to have a dispute, except very publicly indeed, and when it was a 
matter of policy as well as of temper to hurl at one another those 
magnificently resonant epithets of Eastern Greece which are to our 
noisiest Billingsgate what thundering rocks are to clattering pebbles. 
And they never bore malice, but forgave one another instantly as 
soon as they were alone. 

Mr. Demetrius Aristides was really, and without the faintest tinge 
of sarcasm at the expense of a most respectable word, a highly re- 
spectable man. He was even a good Christian, of the orthodox 
Levantine school, and hated Jews like poison. So orthodox was he, 
that this was the second, if not the very first, article in his creed. 
He felt it his duty to attack them in business at every turn, and 
almost always came off the winner. He was a cosmopolitan steeped 
in national prejudices. Thus he objected to Scotchmen, on princi- 
ple, because it wastes time and ruins temper to deal with people who 
will consider, one by one, every one of the four hundred thousand 
sixpences in ten thousand pounds. He was cynically indifferent to 
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Irish wrongs, as affecting a country which has more to gain than to 
lose ; but he liked England, and he adored America as the land of a 
spending, speculating, and, above all, impulsive and confiding people 
who gave him a great deal of pleasure and no trouble at all. Ten 
Yankees to beat one Jew, ten Jews to beat one Scotchman, ten 
Scotchmen to beat one Genoese, ten Genoese to beat one Greek, ten 
Greeks to beat one Demetrius Aristides, was one of his multiplication 
tables, and he found it fairly accurate on the whole. The match for 
ten of himself he had not yet found—not even in Mr. Sinon, who 
had many genuine weaknesses, while his own armour had proved 
hitherto without a flaw. 

His wife, Madame Aristides, with splendid black eyes that had 
once made her beautiful, but with a degree of stoutness that no 
longer allowed her to be graceful, and with an imperfect knowledge 
of English that happily concealed her nearly perfect ignorance of 
everything, was an ex-ballet-dancer whose father had been a brigand 
of some note in his day ; but she passed very well in London as a 
foreign lady. He was an art patron—especially in the matter of 
paintings, which are always worth money, while a song, once sung 
and heard, is as unprofitable as a cab that has once been ridden in. 
However, he by no means bought pictures and bric-d-brac merely to 
sell again. He liked his house in Bayswater, overlooking the gardens, 
to be one of the zsthetic show-places of London, and spent hundreds 
of cards a year upon enthusiasts who were told it was the wrong 
thing not to have seen some Brown or Jones in the possession of 
Mr. Aristides. He spent little upon feasting, because that was in his 
partner’s department ; but whenever he gave dinners they were at 
least as great works of art as his paintings, and invitations to 
Madame’s occasional receptions, where people were always allowed 
plenty of room to dance in, were things to be fought for. And 
all this came out of that little back office in where nobody ever 
seemed to do anything, or to have anything to do, but consume 
sherry and cigars. 

It was one of Madame’s receptions to-night. It would have been 
easy to find more distinguished company under much humbler roofs ; 
but there were quite enough good people with good reason for being 
there to attract still better people there also. And, at any rate, it 
had the merit of variety, for Mr. Aristides had the good sense to mix 
his guests well, without caring in the least who might meet whom. 
He might lose a few exceptionally strait-laced people that way, 
but not many, and hardly any worth keeping ; and, for the rest, the 
more mixed the company, the more safe they are to enjoy them- 
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selves in their hearts, whatever they may think it right to say when 
the time comes for talking things over. Lord Ovoca, for instance, 
would not have enjoyed himself very much in the society of his 
peers, nor many of them very much in his; while by bringing him 
together with half-a-dozen zsthetic republicans, seven people were 
equally pleased. Fine ladies were enabled to flatter themselves that 
they might be mistaken for foreign singers, while they in their turn 
made the Aaute noblesse of Bohemia feel charitable towards those 
poor creatures of whom no stories can be told. For the true 
Bohemian longs in his or her inmost soul for the Philistine plains 
far more truly and honestly than the adventurous Philistine for 
the imaginary charms of Bohemia. Whenever you hear Bohemia 
praised and glorified, be sure that the praiser has never been really 
and truly there—unless, indeed, he be a Philistine fox who has lost 
his tail. 

It was good of Mr. Aristides to amuse and interest his titled and 
moneyed friends by giving his artistic cienfd/e a respectable holiday. 
It was easy to account for the presence of most of the company. The 
connection of Mr. Aristides with many kinds of speculation, and his 
patronage of almost every branch of art—save only that of the da//et, 
which was strictly in the department of Mr. Sinon—were amply 
sufficient reasons for an infinite number of individual cases. But, 
still, there were a few flies in amber even there—people whom 
nobody knew, who interested nobody, and perhaps could hardly 
themselves have given an account of how or why they were there. 

There was, at any rate, one man who seemed to be in this posi- 
tion. He was near the door, looking about him as a mere stranger 
would, and without joining in the confused chatter, perpetually rising 
higher and higher in pitch, which on such an occasion reminds a 
cynical listener of nothing so much as his last visit to a collection ot 
cockatoos and macaws. He was a tall man, made Jean and strong, 
with a grave, straight-featured, sun-browned face, and a large brown 
beard. Nothing about him.told of what he was, or in what part ot 
the world he was born, except that he was certainly not a countryman 
of Mr. Aristides. He looked as much, or as little, like one of the 
artists there, or one of the stockbrokers, as like a soldier, which is 
giving a tolerably wide margin. Without looking particuiarly in- 
terested or at all amused, he seemed entirely and unaffectedly at his 
ease, and quite content to be talking to nobody. But in that house 
it was next to impossible for anybody who had ever known anybody 
in his life—even if he was a stranger to London—to get through a 

whole evening without being run across by somebody whom he had 
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known somewhere, for there was somebody there from almost every- 
where. 

“Holloa!” said a little man, otherwise unnoticeable, who was 
rather roughly rubbing the heat from his forehead on his way towards 
the door—“ you here? Rather different from the last place we met 
in, eh? Hotter in one way, but not in another?” 

The silent man in the doorway smiled slowly and pleasantly, and 
held out his hand. ‘“ Yes, I’m here. And so, if I’m not mistaken, 
are you. Yes, it’s different here, as you say. What brings you into 
this galley ?” 

The little man shrugged his shoulders, almost like a Frenchman, 
though he was certainly not one. “That's a long story. And 
you?” 

“That’s a longer, Doctor. I wonder if anybody’s here without 
some sort of a why. It’s almost like the Légion étrangire. If I 
wanted plots for plays, I’d hang about this house, and make a fortune 
in no time.” 

“Or lose one,” said the Doctor, shrugging his shoulders again. 
“ But it’s true you might make one, if you had none to lose. I hope 
you’re not a man of property. If you're not, I’m glad to meet you. 
If you are——” 

The other frowned deeply for an instant, and then smiled again. 
“ You seem to know the country, Dale. I like the look of it, rather. 
Standing in this doorway, it’s like taking a bird’s-eye view of the 
world.” 

“ How long have you been in town? And if you’ve been long, 
why didn’t you look me up long ago, and have a good big talk about 
blood and bones?” 

“I'd have liked it, and I'll have it, too. But I’ve not been long 
over. I’ve been seeing how they do things in Spain. Why didn’t 
you come ?” 

“ Ah—you fellows have all the luck!” sighed Dr. Dale. “ As if 
I'd let Sark make war on Scilly, if I could help it, without my being 
there to have a finger in the fun. But I’m a bandaged man. I’ve 
dropped into music, you see, since the good old times.” 

“Into music—you? If you sing the old songs in the old way, 
you would make one sort of sensation: no doubt of that. But 
perhaps it’s the cymbals or the drum ?” 

“Pooh! I mean I’ve got to look after the throats of twenty- 
seven opera-women, and it’s no sinecure, I can tell you. I'd rather 
saw off twenty legs a day.” 

“ Why don’t you, then? We hadn’t a man who could cut off so 
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much as a head properly where I’ve been: though we’ve had a 
good bit of throat-cutting, it’s true.” 

“JZ shall cut somebody's throat some day—and it will be a 
woman’s. You see that fat old woman talking to Lord Ovoca? 
Her confounded pharynx gives me more bother than life’s worth 
living for. If she fancies she feels a tickling for a minute, she goes 
to bed and sends for me; and before I’m at her house she’s up 
again, and forgotten all about the matter. Some day she'll be found 
with her throat cut—and I shall be hanged.” 

“ Then cut it, or hang her, and come.” 

‘* I’ve done my best. I make a point of going to all my prettiest 
patients oftener than I need, just to make my wife order me to give 
up the theatre practice, and to insist on my going off to Spain, just 
to be out of harm’s way. I’ve told her I’ve been to attend an 
alderman’s gout, and then taken care to let her find out I’ve been 
lying, and that I’ve been with some fascinating soprano all the while. 
But it’s no use. She won't be jealous, do what I will.” 

“ Oh, if you’re married—then I'll congratulate you with all my 
heart ; and don’t be a humbug, Dale. I conclude your long story 
means that you’ve got a wife whose company you prefer even to that 
of Carlist brigands, and that she doesn’t want to get rid of you, and 
is too sharp to be jealous of women that aren’t fit to tie the shoes of 
women like what Mrs. Dale is sure to be. Is she here?” 

“ She—Mrs. Dale?” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you think I’d bring my wife among my patients and my 
host’s customers? I’d sooner take her with me to Spain. No, no. 
Practice is practice : but one’s wife’s one’s wife, and home’s home. 

** Are they such a bad lot, then, that you and I have got among?” 

“ Bad?—No. No worse than you and I. But—well—when 
you're married, you'll know what I mean. No: they’re not bad. 
My patients are very good: but then their good isn’t just everybody’s 
good, you know. In short, it’s another world that goes round just 
as rightly as ours, only the opposite way. And with the city people 
it’s the same : the sort, I mean, like Aristides, and Sinon, and Skull.” 

“Skull? What Skull?” 

“TI forgot—you can’t know the ins and outs as we do who live 
behind the scenes. Do you know the name? It isn’t a common 
one. No? Well, Gideon Skull’s a sort of a dark horse—something 
in the city, you know—I know him pretty well by meeting him here. 
He’s not what I call good form, you know. He’s rich. There are 
queer stories of his dealings in French stock and English rifles and 
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army stores in our war—but I don’t understand those things myself, 
sol can’t say. Some people think he’s a sleeping partner in Aristides 
and Sinon. Some say they’re only his agents: some say he’s only 
theirs. There are one or two people, besides myself, who say openly 
that they don’t know. And that‘ don’t know’ is just the very point, 
you see. That’s what it comes to with just nine-tenths of the people 
here. They've all got stories—nine-tenths of them. Very likely 
most of the stories are lies. But then, lies aren’t told of people who 
haven’t got some real story, which may, as likely as not, be worse than 
the real one.” 

“ You're a charitable sort of a doctor, Dale, I must say.” 

“ Compared with others, I am.” 

“Ts Gideon Skull here to-night? I think it’s quite possible he 
may be a man I used to know.” 

“No; but you know him, do you? I didn’t know that, you see, 
when I brought him in by way of example. He may be a saint—I 
don’t know ; perhaps you do. But that’s it, after all. J don’t know. 
It’s nothing to me whom I visit as a patient ; but Practice is Practice, 
and Home’s Home, you see. And it don’t so much matter, after all, 
of course, between a man and a man. I’ve been hail-fellow-well-met 
with scores of men I know nothing of ——” 

“Such as I, Doctor?” 

“Well, say such as you. But it’s the women. If I brought 
Laura—that’s Mrs. Dale—into the set—she’d have to know Mrs, 
Skull.” 

“Mrs. Skull? Do you mean to tell me that there is a woman in 
the world called Mrs. Gideon Skull ?” 

“T do, though.” 

* And who, in the name of wonder, is she?” 

“ Ah, you see, that’s just the point! J don't know. And nobody 
knows.” 

“ Lots of money, no doubt?” 

“ Not a penny, they say.” 

“That’s simply and absolutely impossible, Dale. Skull was 
always a bit of a rake, and of course he might take up with any 
woman, money or no money ; but marry her without a cent—No !’ 

“Did I say he Aad married her?” 

“Didn’t you?” 

“No; you asked if there was a woman ca//ed Mrs. Gideon Skull, 
and I said, There is. That's all.” 

“Tsn’t he really married, then?” 

“ There it is again—JZ don't know.” 
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* Do you know her?” 

“ Yes; pretty well.” 

“Ts she here to-night?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ Because I haven’t a Laura to think of, and because I have a 
great curiosity to see a woman to whom Gideon Skull has given his 
name. If she has made him marry her without a penny, she must 
be a wonder. Which is she?” 

“That young woman in black velvet, sitting near the piano. 
Some people think her a beauty ; but I don’t know. Of course I'll 
introduce you, if you please.” 

“If you please. I should like it very much indeed. She doesn’t 
look particularly wonderful, though, after all.” . 

He followed Dr. Dale to the piano, and was duly introduced 
to the young woman in black velvet. 

“Mrs. Gideon Skull—allow me to introduce my friend, Mr. 
Walter Gray.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





A PERISHED KERNEL. 


*«T think it be true that writers say, that there is no pomegranate so fair or so 
sound, but may have a Zerished kernel.” —Sir Francis Bacon on the Trial of Lady 
Somerset. ; 


OWARDS the autumn of the year 1609 there arrived in London 
T a young Scotchman who, after a few years of dazzling pro- 
sperity, was to be cast down to the lowest depths of shame and 
reproach. Upon our happily limited list of royal favourites the 
name of Robert Carr occupies a prominent position. Endowed with 
all the advantages of youth, a handsome figure, a face, if somewhat 
effeminate, yet full of charm, and possessed of the most winning 
manners, the lad had quitted his native town of Edinburgh to seek 
his fortunes at the Court. He was sprung from a good old stock, 
and his father, we now learn, had been actively engaged in supporting 
the cause of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots; for amongst the 
State Papers there is a petition addressed to Carr, when he was 
supreme in the favour of his sovereign, from one James Maitland, 
soliciting permission to sue in the Scottish courts for revocation of 
the attainder passed upon William Maitland, of Lethington, for ser- 
vices to the King’s mother, and the petitioner apologises for his 
:ntrusion upon the favourite on the ground that “our fathers were 
friends, and involved in the same cause and overthrow.” ! Protected 
by his kinsman, Lord Hay, young Carr, shortly after his arrival in 
London, was introduced to the gay company which then daily 
crowded the galleries and antechambers of Whitehall. It was known. 
that James, who piqued himself upon being indifferent to the fair 
sex, was strangely susceptible to handsome looks and a graceful 
figure in young men. Lord Hay, as he took the young adventurer 
by the hand, and examined his well-knit limbs, his delicate features, 
his large expressive eyes, and the brilliant complexion, which had a 
frequent trick of blushing, felt sure that his frofégé had only to be 
seen by the King to be at once ingratiated in the royal graces. An 
opportunity soon offered itself. At a tilting match Lord Hay ordered 
Carr, according to ancient custom, to carry his shield and device to 
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the King. James was on horseback, and as Carr advanced to per- 
form the duties entrusted to him, he was by a sudden movement of 
his charger thrown from his saddle, and fell heavily to the ground, 
breaking his leg. The accident was turned to excellent advantage. 
James at once dismounted, bent over the lad, and was struck with 
admiration at the girlish beauty of his features. He gave orders for 
the young sufferer to be removed to apartments in Whitehall, and to 
be attended upon by the Court physician. The King, who made 
friends as quickly as he dropped them, was soon on the most 
intimate terms with the fascinating Carr. He visited him daily, 
and spent hours in close conversation with him in his chamber. 
He introduced the Queen to him. He brought him fruit and gifts 
calculated to cheer the monotony of a sick bed. Finding him 
indifferently educated, the King, who was never so happy as when 
instructing others, began to teach him Latin and other subjects, the 
better to fit him for the honours to which it was intended he should 
be advanced. A ribald ballad of the time alludes to these attentions : 


** Let any poor lad that is handsome and young, 
With farle vous France and a voice for a song, 
But once get a horse and seek out good James, 
He’ll soon find the house, ’tis great near the Thames, 
It was built by a priest, a butcher by calling, 
But neither priesthood nor trade could keep him from falling. 
As soon as you ken the pitiful loon, 
Fall down from your nag as if in a swoon ; 
If he doth nothing more, he’ll open his purse ; 
If he likes you (’tis known he’s a very good nurse) 
Your fortune is made, he’ll dress you in satin, 
And if you’re unlearn’d he’ll teach you dog Latin, 
On good pious James male beauty prevaileth, 
And other men’s fortune on such he entaileth.” ! 


On recovering from his accident, Carr became the constant 
companion of the King and his chief adviser in all affairs of State 
and pleasure. “The favourite,” writes Lord Thomas Howard, “ is 
straight-limbed, well-favoured, strong-shouldered, and smooth-faced, 
with some sort of show of modesty. He is so particular in his dress 
to please the King that he has changed his tailors and tire-men many 
times. And he is so decidedly the Court favourite that the King 
will lean on his arm, pinch his cheek, smooth his ruffled garment, 
and when directing discourse to others nevertheless still will keep 
gazing on him.” Honours and dignities were showered on the for- 
tunate youth in quick succession. He was appointed keeper of 
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Westminster Palace for life, Treasurer of Scotland, Lord Privy Seal, 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and Lord Chamberlain.! He wore the 
riband of the Garter ; he was created Viscount Rochester; the 
Barony of Brancepeth, bishopric of Durham, was conferred on him ; 
and on his marriage he was raised to the Earldom of Somerset.? He 
became the owner of Rochester Castle ; the lands, forfeited by Lord 
Darcy in Essex, were granted to him ; while the “ manor of Sher- 
borne, and all the manors and lands in Dorsetshire, whereof Sir 
Walter Raleigh was possessed,” fell also into his hands.* In vain 
the unhappy widow of the great sailor-historian pleaded that her 
husband’s estates might be restored to her children. ‘I mun have it 
for Carr,” was the harsh reply of the Sovereign. 

James was infatuated with his idol, and placed him in boundless 
authority. Next the throne stood the favourite, and in the opinion 
of many he could not have been more supreme had he been seated 
upon it. We have only to scan the volumes of the State Papers re- 
lating to this period which have been published, to see how powerful 
and extensive was the control which the recently-created peer then 
exercised. Did a divine solicit promotion in the Church, he begged 
the favourite to mention his name to the King, and to use his good 
offices to further his suit. Was it considered advisabie for some 
curious foreign correspondence to be placed before the royal eyes, 
the Secretary of State forwarded it to Carr for the purpose. Did the 
Archbishop of Canterbury wish a volume against the Papists to be 
read by James, he enclosed it to my Lord of Somerset with the 
necessary instructions. The Merchant Adventurers, anxious for 
trading privileges, sent their petitions in the first instance to the 
favourite for his approval. Old place-hunters seeking after the 
reversion of a pension besought the omnipotent Carr to be their 
friend. The auditors of the revenue took their instructions from him. 
He who was desirous of farming the imposts on French and Rhenish 
wines made his application to Rochester. If the Court physician 
found James a refractory patient—and, like many men who dabble 
in medicine, he was the most trying and self-willed of invalids—he 
begged the favourite to come to his aid. “The King is threatened,” 
writes Dr. de Mayerne to Carr,‘ “with a multiplication of his fits of 
gravelly cholic, unless he will listen to advice and adopt the neces- 
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sary remedies. I have written a long discourse on the subject, but I 
fear he will throw it aside unread., I beg your lordship to read it to 
his Majesty and urge on him the necessity of attending to it.” ‘The 
Company of East India Merchants, anxious for future favours, pre- 
sented Carr with a piece of gold plate valued at six hundred pounds. 
The town of Rochester, hearing that the King intended to call a 
Parliament, wrote to the favourite offering him the nomination of one 
of their two burgesses.' Whilst the famous College of Christ Church, 
at Oxford, forwarded him a petition desiring him “ to become their 
patron and a member of their college, which boasts a regal foun- 
dation, and has the Duke of Lennox, Lord Aubigny, the Sack- 
villes, Cliffords, and Sydneys as members.” Yet this homage and 
recognition of absolute power do not appear to have turned the 
young man’s head. He was courteous, urbane, and not too difficult 
of access. “Many people,” writes Lord Northampton to him,? 
“ noting your lordship’s skill in answering letters, and your urbanity, 
wish to see you Secretary.” Nor did the favourite place a price upon 
the service he was called upon to render. It was his boast, as he 
wrote to Northampton, that he was a courtier whose hand never took 
bribes. In one of his despatches to Madrid, the Spanish Ambassador, 
after giving a few particulars of the English Court—that the King 
grows too fat to hunt comfortably, and eats and drinks so recklessly 
that it is thought he will not be long lived ; that the Queen leads a 
quiet life, not meddling with business, and is on good terms with the 
King ; that the Prince Henry is a fine youth, of sweet disposition, 
and, under good masters, might easily be trained to the religion his 
predecessors lived in ; that the Council is composed of men of little 
knowledge, some Catholics, but most schismatics or atheists ; and 
the like;—winds up by saying: “The King resolves on all business 
with Viscount Rochester alone. His chief favourites are Scotchmen, 
and especially Viscount Rochester.” * 

The young man was now at the very meridian of his splendour ; as 
a subject, it was almost impossible for him to attain to higher honours. 
We have now to trace the’causes which ushered in his overthrow. 
Among the beauties. of the Court was Frances, Countess of Essex, a 
daughter of the family of Howard—a house then noted for the unscru- 
pulous ambition of its men and for the open frailties of its women. 
Poets raved about her wealthy auburn locks, her dazzling complexion, 
her small ripe mouth, her'perfectly chiselled features; whilst her won, 
drous hazel eyes were scarcely felicitously described as ‘‘ wombs of 
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stars.” The married life of this “beauty of the first magnitude in 
the horizon of the Court” had not been a happy one. At the age of 
thirteen she had been wedded to the Earl of Essex, who was then 
but a mere boy. On account of their tender years, the young couple 
for a time were separated; but, if we are to believe the evidence 
before us, when their union was permitted, their relationship still 
continued on its former footing. The Countess, after a trying 
interval, prayed for a divorce on the ground of nullity of marriage. 
She declared she was a virgin-wife, and satisfied a jury of her own 
sex of the truth of her assertion ; but as her ladyship, during this 
Platonic alliance with her husband, had amply avenged herself for all 
marital shortcomings, the gossip of history declares that, to prevent any 
unpleasant disclosures, “another young gentlewoman (the Countess 
was closely veiled during the investigation) was fobbed in her place.” 
The trial was the great topic of the hour. The Court was divided 
in opinion ; some of the judges, like the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
declaring that those whom God had joined together could net be 
divided, whilst others held the views on the subject which at the pre- 
sent day prevail. The King, however, was the warm friend of the 
petitioner, and used all his authority to obtain a verdict in her favour. 
He browbeat the judges who differed from him, he laid down the law 
with his usual travesty of wisdom and erudition, and declared that 
none should entertain opinions which were opposed to those of their 
sovereign. “If a judge,” he writes to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, “should have a prejudice in respect of persons, it should 
become you rather to have a faith implicit in my judgment, as well in 
respect of some skill I have in d/zznzty, as also that I hope no honest 
man doubts of the uprightness of my conscience. And the best 
thankfulness that you, that are so far ‘ my creature, can use towards 
me is to reverence and follow my judgment, and not to contradict it, 
except where you may demonstrate unto me that I am mistaken or 
wrong informed.” ‘The royal wishes carried the day. Save a few 
dissentient voices, the Court declared the marriage between Robert 
Earl of Essex and the Lady Frances Howard void and of none 
effect, “and that the Lady Frances was, and is, and so ought to be 
free and at liberty from any bond of such pretended marriage de facto 
contracted and solemnised. And we do pronounce that she ought to 
be divorced, and so we do free and divorce her, leaving them as 
touching other marriages to their consciences in the Lord.” 

The Lady Frances was not slow to avail herself of the freedom 
granted to her. Ever since the handsome face of Robert Carr had 
been seen in the galleries of Whitehall, the young Countess had 
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been smitten with the favourite. At balls and masques she had 
crossed his path, and her words and looks had revealed the feelings 
that had been awakened within her. She visited a noted astrologer 
in Lambeth, and begged him to give her potions which would cause 
the object of her attachment to respond to her passion. Yet there 
had been no need for philters and magic arts. Young Carr was 
neither cold nor obdurate ; at first the amorous Countess was the one 
who loved, whilst her gallant was the other who allowed himself to 
be loved ; but soon the sprightly gaiety and beauty of his mistress 
brought the favourite to her feet, and he vowed that life unshared by 
her was robbed of all its sweetness. And now it was that Lady Essex 
brooded over the thought of divorce. The King, who but re-echoed 
the wishes of Carr, cordially approved of her resolve, and, as we 
have seen, strongly prejudiced the Court in the interests of the young 
wife. “The divorce between the Earl and Countess of Essex,” 
writes Chamberlain to Carleton,' “is soon to be decided, and is as 
important as opening a gap which would not soon be stopped. It is 
said that Rochester is in love with her.” The report was fully justi- 
fied. A few weeks after the divorce had been pronounced, Lady 
Essex was led a second time to the altar, to be united now to no 
mere boy, but to a powerful peer, the fondly cherished friend of his 
sovereign, and one of the handsomest men of his day. The cete- 
mony was attended with every sign of homage and rejoicing. The 
King, the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the bench of bishops, and all 
the leading peers of the realm were present at the marriage. The bride- 
groom, in order that there should be no disparity between him and the 
late husband, was created Earl of Somerset. ‘The young Countess, as 
she walked up the aisle of the Chapel Royal on the arm of the King, 
allowed her hair to fall unfettered to her waist as a proof of the 
innocent character of her former union, for to be “ married in their 
hair” was a privilege only accorded to maidens. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells performed the ceremony, and his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to pay all expenses. In the evening “a gallant 
masque of lords” took place in honour of the occasion. Every 
attention that servility and respect could inspire was lavished upon 
the newly-wedded Earl and Countess. They were the recipients of 
the most magnificent presents. They were lavishly entertained by 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen at a splendid banquet in the City, 
their carriage was escorted through Cheapside by torchlight, amid 
the cheers of the mob, and their healths were drunk with vociferous 
applause. The members of Gray’s Inn, disguised as hyacinths, 
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jonquils, daffodils, and other flowers, performed a masque, especially 
written in their honour by the great Lord Bacon, before the King and 
a brilliant company. Masques, plays, and “ wassailes,” in commemo- 
ration of the event, followed each other in quick succession. Indeed, 
the national rejoicings could scarcely have been more marked had the 
heir-apparent to the throne taken unto himself a princess. Shortly 
after the honeymoon the Earl of Somerset settled himself in London, 
taking Sir Baptist Hicks’ house in Kensington, which he sumptuously 
furnished.' 

But a cloud was slowly springing up, which was to cast its black 
shadows over all this prosperity, and turn the future into hopeless 
gloom. Among the eminent men who then adorned the court of 
James, the name of Sir Thomas Overbury takes high rank. Though 
eclipsed by the fame of his more splendid contemporaries, his works 
were much read and admired ; and even at the present day his poem 
of the “ Wife” and his “Characters” will repay perusal by the 
curious. But apart from his literary fame, Overbury exercised con- 
siderable influence in the circles of the Court from the soundness of 
his judgment, his knowledge of men and affairs, and his decision of 
character. He had, shortly after Carr’s introduction into the society 
at Whitehall, struck up a warm friendship with the favourite. He 
was the young man’s adviser-in-chief, his father-confessor, and the 
instigator of most of his actions. It was said that, indirectly, the 
knight was the sovereign of the country : for though Rochester ruled 
the King, it was Overbury who ruled Rochester. To the intrigue 
with the Countess of Essex, Overbury had raised no obstacle. Nay, 
he had even facilitated matters by helping the untutored Rochester 
to indite the love-letters he sent to his mistress. But in the eyes of 
Overbury, there was a wide distinction between an intrigue with a 
divorced woman and a passion which would be satisfied with nothing 
less than honourable marriage. The keen man of the world was no 
stranger to the antecedents of Frances, Countess of Essex, and he 
felt assured that his friend would bitterly rue the day he made so 
fickle a dame his wife. Accordingly, he essayed all his efforts to 
dissuade the infatuated youth from his purpose, but in vain, 
Rochester was enslaved by the charms of the fascinating Countess, 
and swore that nothing in her past history should be regarded by 
him as an obstacle to marriage. High words broke out between the 
two friends. “ Well, my lord,” cried Overbury at the close of a dis- 
cussion, “if you do marry that filthy base woman, you will utterly 
ruin your honour and yourself. You shall never do it by my advice 
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or consent.” Hot with rage, Rochester replied, “ My own legs are 
straight and strong enough to bear me up, but in faith I will be even 
with you for this,” and he indignantly turned upon his heel. The 
conversation took place in one of the galleries at Whitehall, and 
was overheard by two persons in an adjoining chamber, whose 
evidence became afterwards of importance. On quitting his mentor, 
Rochester went straight to the King and begged that Overbury 
might be appointed to the vacant embassy at St. Petersburg. We 
now learn that James, whether from jealousy of the influence 
exercised by the knight over Rochester, or from jealousy of the 
reputation that the author of the “Characters” enjoyed, or 
from whatever other cause, cordially disliked Overbury, and had 
long wanted to get rid of him at Court.'. He had refrained, how- 
ever, from giving expression to this dislike, in order not to pain 
his cherished Carr, who he saw was devoted to the knight. But 
when he heard that it was the favourite himself who was suggesting 
the absence of Overbury from the country, he gladly acceded to the 
request, and at once made out the appointment. The treacherous 
Rochester, playing a double part, now resumed his intimacy with 
his former friend, pretended that he had forgotten the words that had 
passed between them, and when the offer of the diplomatic post was 
mentioned, strongly advised Overbury not to accept it. “If you be 
blamed or committed for it,” said he, “care not, I will quickly free 
thee.” Accordingly, the knight, who at first had been willing to go 
abroad, declared that “he could not and would not accept a foreign 
employment.”? The King, worked upon by Rochester, vowed that 
such disobedience should meet with its deserts, and committed 
Overbury to the Tower. Here the unhappy man languished for 
months ; he ardently begged for liberty ; he implored the promised 
aid of the favourite. “Sir,” he wrote to Somerset, “I wonder you 
have not yet found means to effect my delivery; but I remember you 
said you would be even with me, and so indeed you are. But assure 
yourself, my lord, if you do not release me, but suffer me thus to 
die, my blood will be required at your hands.” All prayers and 
remonstrances were, however, useless. The health of the prisoner 
gave way ; he was seized with frequent vomitings, and, after a con- 
finement which lasted from May to the following October, he passed 
away in agonies. No one was permitted to view the corpse. ~A pit 
was dug within the precincts of the Tower, and into it the body, with 
the burial of a dog, was hastily thrown. ‘“ Nobody pities him,” writes 
Chamberlain, of the dead man, who was noted for his arrogant and 
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imperious demeanour to all with whom he came in contact, “and his 
own friends do not speak well of him.” ! 

We pass over an interval of two years. The Earl and Countess 
of Somerset had been made man and wife, and were spending their 
time in the amusements of the hour, in frequent sojourns at their 
country seat of Chesterford Park, whither the King sometimes went, 
and in buying paintings of the old masters for their town house 
at Kensington. My lord of Somerset was still the special favourite 
of his sovereign, though there were signs that his power was on the 
wane. Success and prosperity had made him insolent, and his 
enemies were longing for his downfall. His former vivacity had 
deserted him, his face looked worn, and those charms and graces 
which had been so specially attractive to James were now on the 
decline. He became dull, morose, and imperious. A handsome . 
Leicestershire lad had lately been appginted cup-bearer to the mon- 
arch, and the courtiers recognised in the new arrival the successor 
to the favourite. And now dark rumours began to be circulated ot 
foul play in the Tower. It was said that Overbury had not met with 
his death honestly; that one of the accomplices had confessed that 
the knight had for months been systematically poisoned, and that 
certain noble persons, deep in the intimacies of the throne, were 
gravely implicated in the matter. It was impossible that the affair 
could be hushed up. The King issued instructions to inquire into 
the case, the law officers of the Crown set to work with their investi- 
gations, and soon every detail touching the terrible deed was laid 
bare. It now transpired that the Countess of Somerset, infuriated 
against Overbury for the manner in which he had spoken of her, and, 
above all, for his having attempted to prevent the marriage between 
herself and her lover, had resolved to surround him when in the 
Tower with her creatures, and put him to death by poison. Her 
agents were examined, denied the charge, then fully confessed, and 
suffered penitently the extreme penalty of the law. Four persons 
were pre-eminently implicated—Richard Weston, Anne Turner, Sir 
Gervais Helwys, and James Franklin. Franklin was the apothecary 
who sold the poisons ; Helwys was the Lieutenant of the Tower, who 
was privy to the proceedings ; Mrs. Turner—the introducer of starch 
into England—was the confidante of the countess, who procured the 
poisons from Franklin ; whilst Weston, as the gaoler of the unhappy 
Overbury, was the agent appointed to administer the drugs to the 
prisoner. As none of these persons had any cause of resentment 
against Overbury, it was evident that they were only the instruments 
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of others. Warrants were now issued for the arrest of the Eatl and 
Countess of Somerset. Lady Somerset was at her town house, and 
at once was taken to the Tower, where she implored her keepers 
not to confine her in the same cell as that in which Overbury had 
breathed his last. The King was at that time at Royston on a royal 
progress, and accompanied by Somerset. As the messenger arrived 
with the warrant, his Majesty, according to his custom, was lolling 
upon the favourite’s neck and kissing him. ‘When shall I see 
thee again? On my soul,I shall neither eat nor sleep until you 
come again,” he asked Somerset, who, unconscious of the writ issued 
against him, was on the point of quitting Royston for London. The 
favourite replied that he would return in a few days. The King then 
lolled about his neck and kissed him repeatedly. At this moment 
Somerset was arrested by the warrant of the Lord Chief Justice Coke. 
He started back indignantly, exclaiming that never was such an 
affront offered to a peer of England in the presence of his sovereign. 
** Nay, man,” said the King, “ if Coke were to send for me I should 
have to go.” Then, asSomerset quitted the royal presence, the crafty 
James, who had been mainly instrumental in obtaining the warrant 
for the arrest of the favourite, and who now, wearied with the inti- 
macy, was only too glad of an opportunity of effectually breaking it 
off, said aloud, “ Now, the devil go with thee, for I will never see thy 
face any more!” Shortly after the departure of Somerset, the Lord 
Chief Justice arrived at Royston. The king took him on one side and 
told him that he was acquainted with the most wicked murder by 
Somerset and his wife that was ever committed ; that they had made 
him their agent to carry on their amours and murderous designs, 
and therefore he charged the Chief Justice with all the scrutiny 
possible to search into the bottom of the conspiracy, and to spare 
no man, however great, who was implicated in the affair. “God's 
curse,” he cried passionately, “ be upon you and yours if you spare 
any of them! And God’s curse be upon me and mine if I pardon 
any one of them! ”! 

The trial created the greatest sensation. All places of public 
business and amusement were deserted during the proceedings. 
Westminster Hall was crowded in every part from floor to roof. 
Seats were sold at enormous prices. Three hundred pounds of our 
money were given for a corner which would scarcely contain a dozen 
persons. Sixty pounds for the two days during which the trial lasted 
was no unusual sum to be paid for the accommodation doled out to 
a small family party. No seat could be obtained for less than three 
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pounds. The Court opened at nine, but by six o’clock in the morn- 
ing the doors in front of Westminster Hall were thronged by eager 
competitors for unreserved places. Beneath a cloth of estate at the 
upper end of the hall sat Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, as the Lord 
High Steward. Close to him stood Garter King-at-Arms, the Seal- 
Bearer and Black Rod, supported by the Sergeant-at-Arms. On either 
side of the High Steward sat the peers who constituted the Court. 
The judges, clad in their scarlet robes, were collected in a row some- 
what lower than the peers, the Lord Chief Justice occupying the 
most conspicuous position on the bench. At the lower end of the 
Hall were the King’s Counsel, with Sir Francis Bacon, who then held 
office as Attorney-General, at their head. Separated from the counsel 
by a bar was a small platform on which the prisoners were to stand. 
In front of it stood a gentleman porter with an axe, who, when sen- 
tence of death was pronounced against a peer or peeress, turned its 
edge full upon the condemned. 

Lady Somerset was the first to be put upon her trial. She was 
dressed “ in black tammel, a cypress chaperon, a cobweb lawn ruff 
and cuffs.” She was deadly pale, but her terror only the more 
enhanced her bewitching beauty, which made a great impression 
upon the Court. As she took her place she made three reverences 
to her judges. The Lord High Steward then explained the object 
of the proceedings, and it was noticed that during the reading of the 
indictment, when mention was made of the name of Weston and of 
the part that he had played in the crime, the prisoner put her fan 
before her face, nor did she remove it until the reading of the indict- 
ment was ended. This preliminary over, the Clerk of the Crown, 
amidst the most painful silence, asked :— 

“ Frances, Countess of Somerset, art thou guilty of the felony 
and murder, or not guilty ?” 

In a low voice, “ but wonderful fearful,” the Countess, bowing to 
her judges, answered, “ Guilty.” 

The Attorney-General now rose up and addressed the Court in a 
few words. He congratulated the prisoner upon freely acknow- 
ledging her guilt ; he eulogised the conduct of the King in seeking 
only the ends of justice; and he held out hopes of pardon to the 
Countess by quoting the words, “ mercy and truth be met together.” 
The King’s instructions for the investigation of the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury were then read, the Lord Chief Justice declaring 
that they were so masterly that they “ deserved to be written in a 
sunbeam.” Again, the Clerk of the Crown put a question to the 
prisoner :— 
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“ Frances, Countess of Somerset, hold up thine hand. Whereas 
thou hast been indicted, arraigned, and pleaded guilty as accessory 
before the fact of the wilful poisoning and murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, what canst thou now say for thyself why judgment of 
death should not be pronounced against thee?” 

“T can much aggravate, but nothing extenuate my fault,” was 
the reply, in such low tones as scarcely to reach the ears of the High 
Steward. “I desire mercy, and that the lords will intercede for me 
to the King.” 

There was a pause whilst the white staff was delivered to the 
presiding judge. 

“ Frances, Countess of Somerset,” said the Lord High Steward 
solemnly, “ whereas thou hast been indicted, arraigned, pleaded guilty, 
and that thou hast nothing to say for tliyself, it is now my part to 
pronounce judgment ; only thus much before, since my lords have 
heard with what humility and grief you have confessed the fact, I do 
not doubt they will signify so much to the King and mediate for his 
grace towards you; but in the mean time, according to the law, the 
sentence must be this, ‘That thou shalt be carried from hence to the 
Tower of London, and from thence to the place of execution, where 
you are to be hanged by the neck till you be dead, and the Lord 
have mercy on your soul.’” She was then removed to her quarters in 
Raleigh’s house in the garden of the Tower. 

The proceedings had been very rapid. The Court had opened 
at nine, and by eleven the prisoner had been conderhned.' On the 
whole, the impression made by the Countess had béen favourable. 
“ Her carriage hath much commended her,” writes one to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, the English Ambassador at the Hague,? “ for’ before and 
after her condemnation she behaved so nobly and worthily as did 
express to the world she was well taught and had better learned her 
lesson.” Chamberlain writes to the same: “She won pity by her sober 
demeanour, which in my opinion was more curious and confident 
than was fit for a lady in such distress, and yet she shed or made show 
of some tears divers times. She was used with more respect than is 
usual, nothing being aggravated against her by any circumstance, nor 
any invective used but only touching the main offence of murder; as 
likewise it was said to-day to be the King’s pleasure that no odious 
or uncivil speeches should be given. The general opinion is that 
she shall not die, and many good words were given to put her in 
hope of the King’s mercy.”* One Pallavicino, with the enthusiasm 
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of his nation, comments upon the trial in quite an excited strain. 
“The first Friday wherein the lady was tried,” he writes to our 
Ambassador at the Hague,' “imagine you see one of the fairest, 
respective (sic), honorable, gracefullest proceedings for judgment, 
reverence, humbleness, discretion that ever yet presented itself to 
public view ; the prisoner’s behaviour truly noble, fashioned to act a 
tragedy with so much sweetness, grace and good form, as if all the 
Graces had heaped their whole powers to render her that day the 
most beloved, the most commiserated spectacle, and the best wished 
unto that ever presented itself before a scene of death. The modesty 
of confession in her shortened all legal openings of the cause ; wrought 
the most courteous language from the attorney Sir Francis Bacon 
that his eloquence, favour, modesty and judgment might afford ; all 
consequently exacting from the Lord High Steward a judgment and 
sentence (harsh truly according to the law) but so sweetened by the 
deliverer that it is certainly affirmed death felt not her sting nor she 
knew at her departure to have been of the condemned.” 

Still, no little disappointment had been created by the course 
pursued by the fair culprit. It had not been expected that she would 
at once criminate herself by pleading guilty, and the Attorney-General, 
on the presumption that she would avow her innocence, had prepared 
an elaborate speech, which can be read in his works, eloquently 
inveighing against her sinful conduct. The proceedings, instead of 
being eminently sensational, had been dull and commonplace in the 
extreme. From the testimony of the accomplices who had recently 
expiated their crimes upon the gibbet, the public were well aware 
that the case presented features full of excitement. It was anticipated 
that the whole past life of the Countess would be laid bare—how she 
had flirted with Prince Henry; how, before her divorce, she had 
arranged stolen interviews with her lover in Paternoster Row; how 
she had availed herself of the philters and potions, the charms and 
immodest emblems of the fashionable astrologer to attain her ends; 
how she had intrigued to surround Overbury in the Tower by her 
paid creatures; how she had sent him poisoned tarts and jellies: in 
short, it was expected that every detail in this drama of love and 
murder would be disclosed. And yet nothing fresh had been 
divulged ; the vast audience had been gratified by a sight of the 
notorious criminal, but no highly spiced incident, as had been fondly 
hoped, had been brought forward for their horror or amusement. 
Those who had paid large sums for their seats did not consider they 
had received their money's worth, 
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Matters, however, looked more promising with the husband. On 
his imprisonment in the Bloody Tower, the Earl of Somerset assumed 
a threatening attitude. He declined to acknowledge the jurisdiction 
of his peers. He swore that he would not plead before the Court. 
He had been advised to follow the example of his wife, to confess 
his guilt, to bow to the verdict, and to trust to the King for pardon. 
These he sternly refused to do; nay, he threatened that if he were 
brought face to face with his peers he would disclose matters which 
would prove most injurious to his Majesty. For a whole week 
frequent were the negotiations that were entered into between 
Somerset and tie Crown, the King imploring the favourite to admit 
his crime, and to have no fear of the consequences ; but still the 
prisoner maintained his morose and defiant air. At last, by a trick 
of the Lieutenant of the Tower, Somerset was induced to appear 
before his judges. He was told that if he only would present himself 
at Westminster Hall he would be permitted to return instantly again 
“ without any further proceedings, only you shall know your enemies 
and their malice, though they shall have no power over you.” By 
this shallow device he allowed himself to be entrapped, and on finding 
that he had been overreached, “recollected a better temper, and 
went on calmly in his trial, where he held the company until seven 
at night.” He was dressed in deep mourning, as if the sentence of 
the Court had already plunged him into the grief of a widower. 
He wore “a plain black satin suit, laid with two satin laces in a 
seam ; a gown of uncut velvet, lined with unshorn, all the sleeves 
laid with satin lace ; a pair of gloves with satin tops ; his George 
about his neck, his hair curled, his visage pale, his beard long, his 
eyes sunk in his head.” On being called, he pleaded not guilty. It 
was feared that in his temper he would divulge matters which might 
gravely compromise the King. Two servants were accordingly 
placed on either side of him, with cloaks on their arms, and the 
prisoner was warned that if he uttered but a word against his 
Majesty these men had orders to muffle him instantly, drag him 
down, and hasten him off to the Tower. He would then be sen- 
tenced in his absence, and at once be put to death. 

Into the details of the trial we shall not enter ; never was the ma- 
chinery of the law more flagrantly put in motion to bring in a verdict 
against a prisoner. Stripped ofall technicalities, Somerset was accused 
of having incited the keeper of Sir Thomas Overbury to administer 
poison to his prisoner. ‘The administering of the drugs was thus 
stated:—“ Rose-acre, May 9, 1615; white arsenic, June 1; mercury 
sublimate in tarts, July 16 ; and mercury sublimate in a clyster, Sept.14, 
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all in the same year.” The Lord Chief Justice, with a partiality not 
often exhibited on the Bench, employed his talents to prejudice the 
jury against the accused. Testimony that would have been of service 
to the prisoner was rejected. Hearsay evidence of the loosest cha- 
racter was freely admitted. The most important witnesses against 
Somerset were men who had been hanged for their crimes, and whom 
he could not cross-examine. After a whole day thus passed in bur- 
lesquing justice a verdict of guilty was brought in, and the quondam 
favourite was sentenced to death. Contemporary opinion was strongly 
opposed to the finding of the Court. “The least country gentleman 
in England,” writes the French Ambassador at the Court of London, 
“ would not have suffered for what the Earl of Somerset was con- 
demned, and that if his enemics had not been powerful he would not 
have been found guilty, for there was no convincing proof against 
him.” “Some that were then at Somerset’s trial,” says another, 
“and not partial, conceived in conscience, and as himself says to the 
King, that he fell rather by want of well defending than by force of 
proofs.” He was prosecuted, writes a third, because “ King James 
was weary of him, and Buckingham had supplied his place.” The 
most probable view of this cawse cé/ebre is that Somerset was perfectly 
innocent of any attempt at poisoning Overbury. He had been 
instrumental in confining his former friend in the Tower, and it had 
been his intention that the knight should be kept prisoner for some 
time; but we have no evidence that Somerset knew anything of the 
terrible vengeance which Lady Essex (for she was not then his wife) 
was wreaking upon the prisoner; on the contrary, what trustworthy 
evidence we possess is in his favour, for we find him giving orders 
that physicians were to see Overbury and report upon his health. 
Had he been cognisant of the plot to poison the prisoner, he would 
scarcely have despatched those who, on investigation, might have 
detected the conspiracy. ‘“ Many believed,” writes Weldon,' “the 
Earl of Somerset guilty of Overbury’s death, but the most thought 
him guilty only of the breach of friendship (and that in a high point) 
by suffering his imprisonment, which was the highway to his murder; 
and this conjecture I take to be of the soundest opinion.” 

It is unfortunate that the reports we possess of this famous trial 
are open to question. In the version in Howell’s State Trials we are 
referred to no authorities, nor have we any evidence to the contrary 
that we are not studying a garbled account, furnished by those inter- . 
ested in condemning the prisoner. The reports of our earlier State 
Trials were often prepared under the inspection of the Law Officers of 
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the Crown, and sometimes were even revised by the Sovereign himself; 
hence they give only a partial and one-sided view of what took place. 
“The course of proceeding in ancient times,” writes Amos, who has 
made the legal aspect of this trial a special study,' “ for crushing an 
individual who had excited fears or kindled hatred in the breast of a 
Sovereign, was somewhat after the following manner :—Written ex- 
aminations were taken in secret, and often wrung from prisoners by 
the agonies of the rack. Such parts of these documents, and such 
parts only, as were criminative, were read before a judge removable 
at the will of the Crown, and a jury packed for the occasion, who gave 
their verdict under terror of fine and imprisonment. Speedily the 
Government published whatever account of the trials suited their 
purposes. Subservient divines were next appointed to ‘ press the con- 
sciences,’ as it was called, of the condemned, in their cells and on the 
scaffold; and the transaction terminated with another Government 
brochure, full of dying contrition, and eulogy by the criminal on all who 
had been instrumental in bringing him to the gallows. In the mean 
while the Star Chamber, with its pillories, its S. L.s branded on the 
cheeks with a hot iron, its mutilations of ears, and ruinous fines, pro- 
hibited the unauthorised publication of trials, and all free discussion 
upon them, as amounting to an arraignment of the King’s justice.” 
Such compulsory testimony certainly does not inspire confidence. _ 

Among the State Papers of this period is an account of this 
famous trial, which differs in many respects from the report to be 
found in the pages of Howell. In the manuscript we read nothing 
of that dispute between Somerset and Overbury in the galleries 
at Whitehall, relative to Lady Essex, which is so circumstantially 
related in Howell. From the manuscript we learn that Somerset 
relied greatly in his defence upon a letter written to him by Overbury 
to the effect that “a powder which he had received from the Earl had 
agreed with him, but that, nevertheless, he did not intend to take any 
more powders of the same kind.” In Howell there is no mention of * 
this letter. According to the manuscript, the apothecary in his ex- 
amination is made to state that Somerset ordered him to write to the 
King’s physician touching physic to be given to Overbury. This is a 
circumstance favourable to Somerset, but is not to be found in 
Howell. The speech of the prisoner in his defence is given variously 
in the two accounts. In the manuscript Somerset attacks the credit 
of the witnesses hostile to him, and desires that “his own protesta- 
tions on his oath, his honour, and his conscience should be weighed 
against the lewd information” of such miscreants. In Howell we 
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have no trace of these observations. “It is obvious,” writes Amos, 
“‘ that such passages would be the most likely to be struck out by per- 
sons desirous of publishing a version of the proceedings which might 
diffuse an opinion among the public that one of the wickedest of men 
had been condemned after one of the fairest of trials and by one of 
the justest of prosecutions.” 

We have now to deal with the strange conduct of the King through- 
out this affair. What was the nature of the secret he feared Somerset 
might reveal? Why should orders have been given by the Lieutenant 
of the Tower to silence the prisoner and drag him away did he say a 
word against the King? We learn that James was so nervous and 
restless throughout the day on which the favourite was tried, that 
he sent to every boat he saw landing at the bridge, and cursed 
all who came without tidings. He refused all food. What was the 
occasion of this anxiety?! One reason has been given which ap- 
pears to answer the question more conclusively than other guesses. 
It has been suggested that the King himself had a share in the 
murder of Overbury. We know that James hada “ rooted hatred” 
towards the knight ; that he had been a co-operating party in the 
persecution; that he had enjoined the Privy Council to send Overbury 
to the Tower, and that he had turned a deaf ear to all petitions from 
the prisoner for release. He may have been cognisant of the plot of 
the Countess to poison Overbury, though unknown to her, and may 
have employed her guilt to screen his own purposes. We know that 
his own physician had attended upon Overbury during the latter part 
of his confinement, that this doctor was never called as a witness, and 
that the prescriptions he made out for the prisoner were never pro- 
duced. We know that when foul work had been suspected, the King 
was among the busiest, the better to conceal his own agents, in pro- 
secuting those accused of poisoning Overbury. We know that the 
proceedings against the Countess of Somerset were far from harsh, 
and that, in spite of the royal oath to the contrary, she received a full 
pardon. _ We know that the King used all his arguments to force the 
Earl of Somerset to plead guilty and to throw himself upon the mercy 
of the Crown, when he would have nothing more to fear. If Lord and 
Lady Somerset were guilty, and the King not implicated in the matter, 
what is the meaning of those communications between James and Carr 
when the latter was in the Tower? What is the meaning, in the face 
of the solemn promise to Coke, of a full pardon being granted 
to the guilty couple? But if the King had given instructions, in- 
dependently of and unknown to Lady Somerset, to make an end of 


1 State Papers, Domestic, May 31, 1616. 
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Overbury, nothing is more probable than that the favourite, at 
that time the bosom friend of the Crown, would have been in- 
formed of the design. Acquainted with this plot within a plot, 
Somerset on the day of his trial might have disclosed matters which 
would have caused a far bolder man than James to tremble. It is 
not surprising, therefore, if the surmise be correct, that the King was 
terribly nervous throughout the hours the favourite was before the 
court. Nor is there anything in the life of James to render this 
suspicion unjustifiable. The first Stuart on the English throne was a 
true son of the vicious beauty, his mother. He was a hard, cruel, 
weak, degraded creature. In the opinion of several of his sober 
contemporaries, he was addicted to heathenish practices. There 
were dark stories about his having poisoned his own son, the popular 
Prince Henry. He immured Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower, under 
the harshest restrictions. He proved himself utterly destitute of feel- 
ing in his conduct towards his kinswoman, the ill-fated Arabella 
Stuart. A career thus sullied is capable of any crime ; and when 
suspicion points the finger, and raises its accusing voice, saying, 
“ Thou art the man,” posterity cannot be considered hasty or vin- 
dictive in giving credence to the charge. 

After an imprisonment of some years in the Tower, a full pardon 
was granted to the Earl and Countess of Somerset.! The guilty 
beauty and the exiled favourite passed the remainder of their life in 
seclusion, and it is said in mutual estrangement. One daughter was 
born to them, the Lady Anne, who afterwards became the mother of 
that Lord William Russell who, endowed with virtues his grand- 
parents never possessed, met the fate from which they had been 


spared. 
ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, 
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THE MOON AND ITS FOLK-LORE. 


N interesting relic of a primeval superstition of the Aryan race 
survives in the fanciful conception that the lunar spots are 

not meaningless specks, but representations of human beings. Every- 
one, says Mr. Baring-Gould,' knows that the moon is inhabited by a 
man with a bundle of sticks on his back, who has been exiled thither 
for many centuries, and who is so far off that he is beyond the reach 
of death. Dante calls him Cain ; Chaucer speaks of him as under- 
going punishment up there for theft, and gives him a thorn-bush to 
carry ; whereas Shakespeare,? whilst assigning to him the thorn-load, 
by way of compensation allows him a dog for his companion. From 
general account, however, his offence seems not to have been steal- 
ing, but Sabbath-breaking—an idea derived from the Old Testa- 
ment. Like the man mentioned in the Book of Numbers, he was 
caught gathering sticks on a Sunday, and for this act of disobedience, 
and as an example to mankind, was condemned to reside for ever in 
the moon, with his bundle on his back. A further legend identifies 
him with the figure of Isaac in the act of carrying a bundle of sticks 
for his sacrifice ; while the Jews have a Talmudical story that Jacob 
is in the moon, and they believe that his face is occasionally visible. 
This belief in the moon-man is found in most countries, and under a 
variety of forms. Thus the Swedish peasantry explain the lunar spots 
as representing a boy and girl bearing a pail of water between them, 
whom the moon once kidnapped and carried up to heaven—a legend 
existing also in Icelandic mythology. According to one German 
tale, a man and a woman stand in the moon—the man, because he 
strewed brambles and thorns on the church path, so as to hinder 
people from attending mass on Sunday morning ; the woman, because 
she made butter on that day. ‘The woman carries her butter-tub, 
and the man his bundle of thorns.* The Dutch myth is that the 
unhappy man was caught stealing vegetables. The natives of Ceylon, 


1 Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 1877, 191. 

2 Fiske’s Alyths and Myth-makers, 1873, 27. Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
act v. sc. 1; Zemipest, act ii. sc. 2. 

* See Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, iii. §7. 
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instead of a man, have placed a hare in the moon, and it is reported 
to have got there in the following manner':—Their great deity 
Buddha, when a hermit on earth, lost himself one day in a forest. 
After wandering about in great distress, he met a hare, who thus 
addressed him—‘It is in my power to extricate you from your 
difficulty ; take the path on your left hand, and it will lead you out 
of the forest.” “I am greatly obliged to you,” said Buddha, “ but 
unfortunately I am very poor and very hungry, and have nothing to 
offer you in reward for your kindness.” “ If you are hungry,” returned 
the hare, “I am again at your service. Make a fire, kill me, roast 
me, and eat me.” Buddha made the fire, and the hare at once 
jumped into it, where he has remained ever since. ‘The Chinese 
represent the moon by a rabbit pounding rice in a mortar. Their 
mythological moon Jut-ho is figured by a beautiful young woman 
with a double sphere behind her head and a rabbit at her feet. The 
period of this animal’s gestation is thirty days, which, Douce suggests, 
may typify the moon’s revolution round the earth. If the nursery 
rhyme is to be credited, the man in the moon once visited this earth,? 
and took a funcy to some pease-porridge, which he was in sucha 
hurry to devour that he scalded his mouth :— 
The man in the moon 
Came tumbling down, 
And asked his way to Norwich ; 

but whether he ever reached his destination we are not told. 
According to the classic tale,* the figure in the meon is probably 
‘Endymion, beloved of Selene. The Egyptian representations of the 
moon, with a figure in the disk, represent the little Horus in the 
womb of his mother Isis. Plutarch tells us Sibylla is placed in 
the moon ; and Clemens Alexandrinus quotes Serapion in proof of 
the same notion. Many other myths of a similar nature are asso- 
ciated with the moon, most of which attribute to it animate life.‘ 
Thus, an Australian legend says. that originally the moon was a 
native cat, who fell in love with someone else’s wife, and was driven 
away to wander ever since.® Among the Esquimaux, the sun isa 
maiden and the moon is her brother; and the Khasias of the 
Himalaya say that the moon falls every month in love with his 


1 Douce’s ///ustrations of Shakespeare, 1839, 10. 

2 Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes. 

* Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 199. 

* See Clodd’s Childhood of Religions, 1875, 87. . 

® Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 1873, i. 354 ; Stanbridge, ‘ Abor of Australia,” 
in Zrans. Eth, Soc, is 301. 
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mother-in-law, who throws ashes in his face, whence his spots.' 
The tribes of the Malayan Peninsula believe that the moon is a 
woman, and the stars are her children ; whereas in South America 
there isa legend that the moon is a man, and the sun ishis wife. As 
may be seen from the above illustrations, these nature-myths, while 
of animistic origin, differ in the sex they assign to the moon ; but at 
the same time they are interesting and curious survivals of the early 
philosophy which tried to account for, and explain, the mysteries of 
creation. 

Another form of the many myths which invest the moon with 
animate life is seen in the moon worship—a superstition found in 
most countries from the earliest times, and even in our own country 
not wholly forgotten at the present day. The Jewish law ordered the 
man or woman to be stoned with stones till he died, who “ hath 
gone and served other gods, and worshipped them, either the sun or 
moon, or any of the host of heaven.” In Egyptian theology, too, 
the moon was regarded as a personal divinity of enormous sway ; 
and in Aryan theology we find the moon the object of adoration. 
Among savage tribes it is still worshipped, and numerous omens are 
sought from its changes. Dr. Tylor tells us how the negro tribes 
welcome the new moon, and with what droll. gestures the Guinea 
people greet it, flinging themselves about, and pretending to throw 
firebrands at it. In prehistoric times moon worship was practised in 
this country ; and formerly, we know, too, how the moon was wor- 
shipped by the Britons in the form of a beautiful maid. In Europe? 
in the 15th century it was a matter of complaint that many were in 
the habit of paying obedience to the new moon with bended knee, 
or hat removed ; and even nowadays, to quote.the words of Dr. 
Johnson, “it has great influence in vulgar philosophy,” some; in 
superstitious reverence, still raising their hat to it. According to 
Vallancey, the Irish, on seeing the new moon, immediately knelt 
down and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, at the conclusion of which 
they exclaimed, “‘ May thou leave us as safe as thou hast found us!” 
Even now?’ they make the sign of the cross on themselves,- and 
repeat the words, “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen”—as by this act they imagine that they 
will obtain anything they may wish for. In days gone by, it was a 
common practice among the lower classes of this country to say 
when the moon was full, “It is a fine moon, God help her!” 
Various forms of moon worship survive in the divinations and super- 

1 J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Fournals, ii. 276. 
2 Primitive Culture, ii, 302. > Notes and Queries, 5th Ser. v. 364. 
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stitious rites still associated, here and there, with its changes, many 
of which are supposed to influence the affairs of daily life. Thus, 
the peasant considers it unlucky to have no piece of silver money in 
his pocket to turn for prosperity when he first sees the new moon. 
In Yorkshire, the only way of averting this ill-omen is at once to 
turn head over heels. “I have known persons,” says Mr. Hunt,' 
speaking of Cornish superstitions, “ whose attention has been called 
to a clear new moon, hesitate : ‘ Hey I seed her out-a’-doors afore?’ 
If not, they will go into the open air, and, if possible, show the moon 
‘a piece of gold,’ or at all events turn their money.” 

In Cornwall, too, the first money taken on market-day is 
frequently spit on for good luck; and if silver, kept for “luck 
money,” to be shown to the next moon, and turned three times 
towards the person who shows it. Three wishes are made whilst 
showing the money, which the wisher turns three times from the 
moon towards himself. To see the new moon through glass is an 
indication that one will break glass of some kind before the month 
is out; and Mr. Henderson? quotes the case of a maid-servant in 
the North of England who was in the habit of shutting her eyes 
when closing the shutters, for fear of accidentally catching a glimpse 
of the new moon through the window-pane. Mr. Rayson, also, in 
his notes in the Zast Anglian, says:—“I have just been told by 
a lady, who has resided for some months with a Norfolk family at 
Kentish Town, that, when the new moon first appears, all the family 
(including the servants) are accustomed to hasten out of the house, 
in order that they may not see the new moon through glass, which is 
believed to be very unlucky. A respectable tradesman’s wife, in my 
own village, gravely assured a lady, who visited her in her illness, that 
she knew she would have nothing but travail for a month to come, as 
she had unfortunately seen the new moon through a glass window. 
She added that she always dreaded such warnings, as her husband 
then was sure to spend most of his time at the public-house.” On 
the other hand, various love omens and divinations are derived from 
the moon’s phases: thus, in Berkshire and other counties, at the first 
appearance of a new moon, young women go into the fields, and, 
whilst looking up at it, repeat the following rhyme :— 

New moon, new moon, I hail thee ! 
By all the virtue in thy body, 

Grant this night that I may see 

He who my true love is to be. 


1 Popular Romances of West of England, p. 429. 
* Folk-lore of Northern Counties, 1879, 114. 
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After this, they return home under an implicit conviction that, 
before the following morning, their future husbands will appear to 
them in their dreams. There are several varieties of this super- 
stition—one consists in looking at the first new moon of the year 
through a silk handkerchief which has never been washed, at the 
same time making use of this invocation :— 

New moon, new moon, I hail thee, 

New moon, new moon, be kind to me ; 

If I marry man, or man marry me, 

Show me how many moons it will be. 
As many moons as the person sees through the handkerchief—the 
threads multiplying the vision—betoken the number of years she will 
remain unmarried. Again, a correspondent of Motes and Queries 
tells us that, being on a visit in Yorkshire, he was much amused one 
evening to find the servants of the house excusing themselves for 
being out of the way when the bell rang, on the plea that they had 
been “ hailing the first new moon of the new year.” This mysterious 
and eventful salutation was effected by means of a looking-glass, 
in which the first sight of the moon was to be had, and the 
momentous object to be gained was the all-important secret as to 
how many years were to elapse before the marriage of the spectators. 
If one mcon was seen in the glass, one year ; if two, two years, and 
soon. In the case in question, the maid and the boy only saw one 
moon apiece. An old Devonshire admonition tells those who are 
anxious to gain an insight into futurity, to take off one of their 
stockings when they first see the new moon of the new year, and to 
run to the next stile. On their arrival, they will find between two of 
their toes a hair, which will be the colour of their lovers’. In the 
North of England and Scotland? it was a prevalent belief that, if a 
person on first catching a glimpse of the new moon were instantly to 
stand still, kiss his hand three times, and bow to it, he would find 
something of value before that moon was out. In many places, too, 
it is considered lucky to see the new moon over the right shoulder, 
but unlucky over the left ; whereas, when straight before one, it is said 
to prognosticate good fortune to the end of the month. 

Again, one of the most popular notions in vulgar philosophy is 
that of the sympathy of growing and declining nature with the 
waxing and waning of the moon. In Tusser’s “Five Hundred 
Points of Husbandry,” under February, we find the following 
agricultural directions :— 

1 First Series, i. p. 177. 
* Napier’s Fo/k-lore of West of Scotland, 1879, p. 98, 
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Sow peas and beans in the wane of the moon ; 
Who soweth them sooner he soweth too soon ; 
That they with the planet may rest and rise, 

And flourish with bearing most plentiful-wise’: 


showing, as Dr. Tylor! points out, neatly in a single case the two 
contrary lunar influences. In Devonshire, it is a common idea that 
apples “shrump up” if picked when the moon is waning ; and it is 
a Cornish notion that timber should be felled on the “ bating” of 
the moon, because the “‘sap is then down,” and the wood will be 
more durable. In the same county, also, herbs for drying are 
gathered at the full of the moon ; as likewise apples and pears, in 
order that they may retain their plumpness. Many, also, prefer to 
sow their garden and other seeds during the moon’s first quarter, 
from the idea that they will then germinate quicker and grow 
stronger than on the decrease. In some parts it is a prevalent belief 
that the growth of mushrooms is influenced by the changes of the 
moon, and, in Essex, many a farmer pays strict attention to this 


tule ;— 
When the moon is at the full, 
Mushrooms you may freely pull ; 
But when the moon is on the wane, 
Wait ere you think to pluck again. 


In addition to agricultural operations, the moon has been supposed 
to exert great influence on human birth, and the killing of animals 
for the table. In Cornwall, when a child is born in the interval 
between an cld moon and the first appearance of a new one, it is 
said that it will never live to reach the age of puberty. Hence the 
saying, “ No moon, no man.” In the same county, too, when a boy 
is born in the wane of the moon, it is believed that the next birth 
will be a girl, and vice versé; and it is also a prevalent belief that 
when a birth takes place on the “ growing of the moon” the next 
child will be of the same sex. In many places eggs are set under 
the hen at new moon; and, in Suffolk, it is considered unlucky 
to kill a pig on the waning moon, lest the pork should waste in the 
boiling—a superstition we find alluded to in Macready’s “ Reminis- 
cences” (vol. i. p. 475)—“ Elstree, December 14th, 1835.—Phillips 
hoped the pig would not be killed on Wednesday, as the fulling of 
the moon was not good for the bacon.” Dr. Tylor,* too, amusingly 
remarks that the Lithuanian precept to wean boys on a waxing, but 
girls on a waning, moon, no doubt to make the boys sturdy and the 
girls slim and delicate, is a fair match for the Orkney islanders’ 


1 Primitive Culture, 1873, i. 130. ? Thid. i, p. 130. 
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objection to marrying except with a growing moon, while some even 
wish for a flowing tide. Another piece of folk-lore associated with 
the moon is its supposed influence in healing certain diseases. In 
the south of England,' the May new moon is said to have a share in 
curing scrofulous complaints. Mr. Henderson relates an interesting 
case of a man residing near Chichester who twice travelled into 
Dorsetshire with different members of his family to place them 
under a “cunning man” residing there. His charms were only 
potent in the month of May. He further required his patients to 
have their eyes fixed upon the new May moon while they received 
from his hands boxes of ointment made from herbs gathered when 
the moon was full. On one occasion as many as two hundred 
persons waited to be charmed. In Staffordshire, a remedy for 
whooping cough consists in taking out the child to let it see the new 
moon, at the same time rubbing its stomach and repeating the 
following invocation :— 
What I see, may it increase ; 
What I feel, may it decrease ; 
In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 
In Cornwall, the club-moss, if properly gathered, is considered 
“good against all diseases of the eyes.” The gathering is regarded 
as a mystery, and if any man ventures to write the secret, the virtues 
of the moss avail him no more. In spite of this, however, Mr. 
Hunt? has boldly revealed to us this wonderful secret, the mystery 
of which, to quote his own words, consists as thus :—On the third 
day of the moon, when the thin crescent is seen for the first time, 
show it the knife with which the moss is to be cut, and say :— 
As Christ heal’d the issue of blood, 
Do thou cut what thou cuttest for good. 
At sun-down, having carefully washed the hands, the club moss is to 
be cut kneeling. It is to be carefully wrapt in a fine linen cloth, and 
subsequently boiled in some water taken from the spring nearest to 
its place of growth. This may be used as a fomentation, or the club- 
moss may be made into an ointment, with butter made from the milk 
of a new cow. In Devonshire, the hair and nails should always be 
cut during the waning of the moon, and persons troubled with corns 
are recommended to cut them after the moon has been at its full—a 
superstition alluded to in the “ British Apollo: ”— 
Pray tell your querist if he may 
Rely on what the vulgar say, 


1 Henderson’s Folk-lore of Northern Counties, 1879, p. 115. 
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That when the moon's in her increase, 
If corns be cut they’ll grow apace ; 
But if you always do take care 

After the full your corns to pare, 
They do insensibly decay 

And will in time wear quite away. 


It is a very prevalent notion that the moon exerts an extraordinary 
influence on the insane, increasing the symptoms of madness. This 
originates, according to some,' from the fact that the insane are 
naturally more restless on light than on dark nights ; and that their 
symptoms are consequently more aggravated through loss of sleep. 
Dr. Forbes Winslow,? in summing up the various theories on the sub- 
ject, says it is impossible to ignore altogether the evidence of such 
men as Pinel, Daquin, Guislain, and others. Yet the experience of 
modern psychological physicians is to a great degree opposed to the 
deductions of these eminent men. He adds: “ May not the alleged 
changes observed among the insane at certain phases of the moon 
arise, not from the direct, but the indirect influence of this planet? 
It is well known that the rarity of the air, the electric conditions of 
atmosphere, the degree of heat, dryness, moisture, and amount of 
wind prevailing, are all more or less modified by the state of the 
moon. In the generality of bodily diseases, what obvious changes 
are observed to accompany the meteorological conditions referred to ? 
Surely those suffering from diseases of the brain and nervous system 
affecting the mind cannot, with any show of reason, be considered as 
exempt from the operations of agencies that are universally admitted 
to affect patients afflicted with other maladies.” In a note, he further 
tells us that an intelligent lady, who occupied for about five years the 
position of matron in his establishment for insane ladies, has re- 
marked that she invariably observed a great agitation among the 
patients when the moon was at its full, Shakespeare® informs us 
that the moon makes men insane when 
She comes more nearer earth than she was wont. 


Another popular idea is that the weather changes with the moon’s 
quarters, although, of course, there is no truth in this piece of vulgar 
astrology. That educated people, as Dr. Tylor‘ has truly pointed 
out, to whom exact weather records are accessible, should still find 
satisfaction in this fanciful lunar rule, is an interesting case of in- 
tellectual survival. Yet, however, the fact remains, and in every-day 


? See Notes and Queries, 2nd Ser. xii. 492. 
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life one of the most frequent remarks appertaining to wet weather is, 
that it will no doubt change with the moon. In many parts of 
the country great attention is paid to the day of the week on which 
the change of the moon occurs. Thus, if the moon change on a 
Sunday, we are told “ there will be a flood before the month is out ;” 
whereas a new moon on a Monday is nearly everywhere welcomed as 
being a certain omen not only of fair weather, but good luck. A 
change, however, on Saturday, seems universally regarded as a bad 
sign, and numerous proverbs to this effect are found, scattered here 
and there, in most parts of England as well as Scotland. Some 
of the most prevalent are the following :— 

A Saturday’s change and a Sunday’s full moon 

Once in seven years is once too soon. 
In Norfolk, the peasantry say -— 

Saturday new and Sunday full 
Never was good and never wull. 

The same notion exists on the Continent ; Wednesday in Italy, and 
Friday in the south of France, being regarded as unfavourable days 
for a change of moon. Again, various omens are made from the 
aspect of the moon. At Whitby, for instance, when the moon is 
surrounded by a halo of watery clouds, the seamen say there will be 
a change of weather, for the “moon-dogs” are about. This halo is 
called in Scotland “ brugh”'—the early Teutonic word for circle, 
as in the following rhyme :— 


About the moon there is a brugh, 
The weather will be cauld and rough. 


A pale moon, too, is equally unfavourable: a piece of weather-lore 
to which Shakespeare alludes in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
(act ii, sc. 2) -— 

Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 

Pale in her anger washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound. 


When the moon’s horns appear to point upwards it is said to be like 
a boat, and in many parts there is an idea that when it is thus situated 
there will be no rain—a superstition which George Eliot describes in 
“Adam Bede :”—*“ It ’ud ha’ been better luck if they'd ha’ buried 
him i’ the forenoon, when the rain was fallin’: there’s no likelihood 
of a drop now. An’ the moon lies like a boat there. That’s a sure 
sign of fair weather.” According to sailors, when the moon is in 
this position it denotes fine weather, for, to use their phrase, “ You 
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might hang your hat upon it.” In Liverpool, however, it is con- 
sidered a sign of foul weather, as the moon is now considered to be 
like a basin full of water about to fall. The Scotch proverb expres- 
sive of the same fancy inculcates the following admonition :—~ 

The honey moon is on her back ; 

Mend your shoes and sort your thack, 
Whenever a planet or large star is seen near the moon, it is said by 
seafaring men to prognosticate boisterous weather, for, to make use 
of their term, “A big star is dogging the moon.” Some years ago, 
says a correspondent of (Votes and Queries, a fisherman of Torquay 
told me after a violent gale that he had foreseen the storm, as he 
had observed one star ahead of the moon towing her, and another 
astern chasing her. Many other superstitious fancies are associated 
with the moon’s supposed influence on the weather, varying, of course, 
in different localities. Thus, a clear moon is generally supposed to 
augur bright weather in summer, and frost in winter. One proverb 
tells us :— 


If the moon show a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to reap your field : 
But if she rises haloed round, 

Soon we’ll tread on deluged ground, 


In winter time, according to a popular adage, 
Clear moon, frost soon. 


The moon’s eclipse has been from the earliest times held as 
ominous ; and hence just as unlucky for lawful enterprises as suitable 
for evil designs,—a superstition graphically described by Shakespeare 


in “ Othello” (act. v. sc. 2): 
O heavy hour ! 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 


Most teaders, too, are doubtless acquainted with Milton’s! description 
of this inauspicious season :— 
As when the sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, 


When the moon was eclipsed, the Romans supposed it was from the 
influence of magical charms ; to counteract which, they had recourse 
to the sound of brazen implements of all kinds. Shakespeare, too, 
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in the “Tempest”! (act v. sc. 1), mentions the notion of witches 
being able to influence the moon by their incantations :— 

His mother was a witch : and one so strong 

That could control the moon. 
The Chinese believe that during eclipses of the sun and moon these 
celestial bodies are attacked by a great serpent ; to drive away which 
they strike their gongs or brazen drums; an opinion shared also by 
the Turks. Brand? quotes an old authority, who says that in former 
times the Irish and Welsh, during eclipses, ran about beating kettles 
and pans, thinking that their clamour might be available in assisting 
the higher orbs. 

Among the many other superstitions connected with the moon 
may be mentioned the conception of the mooncalf, an inanimate 
shapeless mass supposed to be engendered by the influence of the 
moon. Thus, in the “Tempest” (act. ii. sc. 2), Trinculo supposes 
Caliban to be a mooncalf, and says: “I hid me under the dead 
mooncalf’s gaberdine.” Drayton’s mooncalf, in his poem so called, is 
there supposed to have been produced by the world itself in labour, 
and engendered by an incubus. It is intended as a satirical repre- 
sentation of the fashionable man of his time. Hecate, again, in 
* Macbeth” (act iii. sc. 5), tells the witches :— 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound, ‘ 
efficacious in the invocation of spirits. This “vaporous drop” was 
probably the same‘ as the zrus /unare of the ancients, being a foam 
which the moon was believed to shed on particular herbs or other 
objects, when strongly solicited by enchantment. Lucan introduces 
Erichtho using it. It seems to have been customary to swear by the 
moon—a practice alluded to more than once by Shakespeare. Thus 
Juliet reproves her lover for availing himself of this mode of testifying 
his affections :— 
O swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable : 
evidently considering the inconstant moon a far from safe object 
upon which to ground the fidelity of his word. 


T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


See Douce’s ///ustrations of Shakespeare, 1839, p. 16. 
2 Popular Antiquities, 1849, iii. 153. Sir Thomas Brown’s Works, 1852, i. 87. 
* Nares’ Glossary, 1872, ii. 580. * Singer’s Shakespeare, 1875, ix. 72. 
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RACHEL FELIX. 


OR some years there figured as lessee and manager of Her 
Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket, one M. Laporte, a 
French actor of a certain distinction, whose knowledge of the English 
tongue had even enabled him to appear with credit upon the London 
stage. At Drury Lane, in 1826, he had impersonated Sosia in 
“ Amphitryon,” Wormwood in “ The Lottery Ticket,” La Nippe in 
“ The Lord of the Manor,” Blaisot in “‘ The Maid and the Magpie,” 
and some other characters. M. Laporte underwent in full the custo- 
mary trials and experiences of an operatic director in England. A 
cloud of Chancery suits lowered upon his house ; he became greatly 
embarrassed ; he was arrested for debt, and incarcerated in the 
Fleet—to encounter there by chance as his fellow prisoner Mr. 
Chambers, an earlier manager of the theatre ; he filed his petition, 
was relieved of his liabilities, and duly passed through the Court of 
Bankruptcy. At liberty again, he returned to the cares of manage- 
ment, which during his term of duress had been undertaken by his 
father. But the old unfortunate times came back again, or a new 
sea of troubles seemed to rise and rage about him. His expenses 
were enormous, yet his receipts steadily declined ; he quarrelled 
desperately with his singers, whose demands grew more and more 
exacting ; he raised his prices, he shortened his seasons ; his patrons 
and subscribers were loud in their expressions of discontent. The 
year 1841 was the last of M. Laporte’s management of the opera ; it 
was, indeed, the last of his life ; in the autumn, at his house on the 
banks of the Seine, near Corbeil, he expired suddenly of disease of 
the heart, leaving his executor, solicitor, and agent, Mr. Benjamin 
Lumley, to succeed him as impresario. The year 1841 was the year, 
too, of the famous “ Tamburini Row,” of the first performance on 
the stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre of French plays alternately with 
Italian operas, and of M. Laporte’s resumption of his old profession, 
and reappearance in characters he had been wont long since to sus- 
tain in “ Les Précieuses Ridicules” and “ Le Dépit Amoureux ;” 
moreover, it was the year of the first introduction to the English 
public of the greatest of French actresses—Mdlle. Rachel Felix. 
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Laporte had with little difficulty secured the services of the lady in 
England forthe term of one month. There had been subsidence fora 
while of the enthusiasm with which her performances during some three 
years had been received in Paris. Absence, it was thought, would 
make the hearts of her critics and the public grow fonder. No pains 
were spared to accord the actress a fervent welcome in London. 
Laporte had introduced certain foreign arts of management ; he 
lavished attentions upon the press with a'view to the conciliation of 
critical opinion, and he laboured hard to force the public judgment 
by means of fabricated applause. A chronicler of the operatic pro- 
ceedings of forty years back writes: “ Men and women, as noto- 
riously hired for such mystification as the howlers at an Irish funeral, 
began to be seen in known places every night, obtruding their 
stationary raptures, which were paid for, at the serviceable times and 
places. The extent to which this nuisance grew was one, among 
other causes, of the decay of the old Italian opera, &c.” It was 
decided that Rachel should make her first appearance in England 
on May 14, as Hermione in the “ Andromaque” of Racine. To 
support her performance, certain players of very inferior quality had 
been gathered from the minor stages of France. At that period our 
playgoing public boasted little acquaintance with the French classical 
drama. It was not generally known in Her Majesty’s Theatre that, 
while Andromaque appeared in the first act of the tragedy, the 
entrance of Hermione was deferred to the second act. So the 
audience rose with one accord, in their anxiety to greet Malle. 
Rachel in Hermione, and wasted a whirlwind of mistaken applause 
upon the subordinate actress who represented Andromaque. Poor 
Mdlle. Larcher was said to be completely overcome by the ardour 
and uproar of her welcome : she was quite unaccustomed to such 
turbulent expressions of public regard. And, as a result of this mis- 
direction of enthusiasm, Rachel was allowed to steal almost unnoticed 
upon the scene: but the faintest plaudits attended the entrance of 
Hermione. Of course the error was rectified as soon as possible. 
The genius of the actress soon made itself felt, forced its way to the 
hearts of the audience. Her eventual success was indeed supreme. 
“ The new idol,” writes a biographer, “‘ was hailed with fanatical 
admiration.” On each night of her performance the theatre was 
crowded to excess. Fashion flew into the wildest raptures on her 
account : Rachel became the rage. Society, asking no questions or 
listening to no answers, threw wide open its arms and the doors of 
its drawing-rooms. The actress was received everywhere. She was 
invariably accompanied by her father and her elder sister, Sarah, 
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“ Her unaffected and even dignified simplicity,” we are told, “ her 
modesty, and the perfect decorum of her conduct, made her a great 
favourite with the fastidious English aristocracy.” The aunts of the 
queen “ condescended to notice her ;” she was invited to perform 
at Windsor Castle ; was presented by the Duchess of Kent to her 
Majesty, and received most graciously. She appeared in the first act 
of “ Bajazet,” the third act of “ Marie Stuart,” and the fourth act of 
“ Andromaque.” When she seemed to suffer from cold, the Duchess 
of Kent removed her own magnificent yellow Indian shawl and 
wrapped it round the actress. The Queen presented her with a costly 
bracelet, composed of entwined diamond-headed serpents, and bear- 
ing the inscription, “ Victoria to Mademoiselle Rachel.” Her every 
movement was chronicled by the press. A slight illness afflicted 
her, and frequent bulletins were issued informing the public concern- 
ing her state of health. Reappearing upon the stage, the Queen and 
the Queen Dowager being present, she was greeted and congratulated 
as though she had escaped from the tomb. She took leave of her 
London admirers on July 20, when she appeared as Camille in the 
“ Horace” of Corneille. “ Every formula of praise was exhausted by 
the press upon this occasion.” According to one report, “ her 
triumph had even extended to the heart of the manager, who was 
said to have offered her his hand!” This was probably but one of 
the many forms of puffing which the wily Laporte was wont to 
employ. 

Rachel reappeared in London during the following season, en- 
gaged by Mr. Lumley, the new director of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
She brought with her a more efficient company of performers, 
including the accomplished Mademoiselle Rabut, afterwards known 
as Madame Fechter. Her success was still brilliant, if she found 
rival candidates for the favour of London in the famous comedians 
Bouffé and Déjazet. Moreover, Mr. Lumley is careful to record that 
she now owed her triumph rather to the good will of the general public 
than to the favour of the high and exclusive. He adds that his own 
relations with the actress were always of the pleasantest, and that the 
spirit of exaction and rapacity she was so often charged with was 
never obtruded upon her English manager. Between 1846 and 1853 
Rachel fulfilled five successive engagements with Mr. Mitchell at the 
St. James’s Theatre, and appeared in all the more important cha- 
racters of her repertory. It could not be concealed, however, that 
society was less moved towards her than in 1841. The drawing- 
rooms were no longer open to her. She was not again the guest of 
the sovereign; the royal duchesses held aloof. It is fair to say that 
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in this matter London was but following the example of Paris. In 
the first instance, the most aristocratic sa/ons had welcomed her 
entrance, the stateliest ladies of the Faubourg had sought her out to 
caress and adore her, the most distinguished personages in France 
had paid her exceeding homage, not less in private than in public. 
It was not only that she was the leading representative of an intel- 
lectual art: she was an upholder of the classic drama in its contest 
with the romantic; she had restored Racine and Corneille, after 
long years of neglect and exile, to their legitimate home on the boards 
of the Frangais. Moreover, she was charming in her own right, 
because of her graces of aspect, her charming repose and reserve of 
manner, the readiness of her wit, the sweetness of her smile, her 
desire and her absolute power to please. Never, it was said, did a 
new stage queen present herself in private life with such instinctive 
tact as she. Her friend Dr. Véron writes of her: “Son esprit vif et 
brillant, ses reparties promptes, plaisantes, jamais blessantes, se 
gardent bien cependant de se trop montrer et de prendre trop de place-; 
jamais je ne vis tant d’art caché sous une simplicité si naive, sous une 
réserve de si bon goit.” But the actress was playing a part which 
she soon found to be wearisome and oppressive, and which she at 
length completely abandoned. The honours of high and learned 
society, however flattering, were found tiresome enough after a year 
or so. She ceased to prize the social position to which she had been 
advanced. She could not be for ever acting: leading one kind of 
private life to please the sa/ons, and another to please herself. It 
was sufficient if she played her part well upon the stage. Gradually 
the miseries of her early life became publicly known ; and then there 
oozed out scandals touching her career and her character away from 
the theatre and the drawing-rooms. “ Her grand reserved manner, 
snatched up as a dress,” writes one of her critics, “could be flung 
down by her as such at any moment.” And the same authority adds, 
“She grew up to be a grasping, sensual, selfish woman.” ‘To one 
thing only was she true—not her art, for of that she was willing to ~ 
make sacrifice upon occasion, and for due consideration. But her 
family she served with a curious constancy ; her good fortune was 
ever shared with them ; they clung together—father and mother, 
sisters and brother—with strong animal affection, uniting always in 
their efforts to spoil the Egyptians and to make money by whatever 
means, but faithful and tender to each other in sickness, in sorrow, 
and in death. When Rachel grasped, as grasp she did, it was that 
the Felix family might profit equally with herself. 

A correspondence exists between the careers of Rachel and of 
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Edmund Kean, while their methods of acting present many curious 
points of resemblance. Both were born in obscurity, of humble 
origin, and passed through a childhood of suffering, a severe novi- 
ciate, before arriving at good fortune. The actress, however, triumphed 
at seventeen ; Edmund Kean was twenty-seven when the memorable 
night came for his success as Shylock at Drury Lane. ‘There was 
even likeness, or trace of likeness, in minor respects, such as the 
Oriental character of face, slightness of form, dark brilliancy of eye, 
natural grace of gesture, and hoarseness of voice. Against each 
alike the doors of comedy were securely closed ; they could find 
parts to play only in the more ruthless and passionate of tragedies. 
As Mr. G. H. Lewes has written: “ Those who never saw Edmund 
Kean may form a very good conception of him if they have seen 
Rachel. She was very much as a woman what he was asa man. If 
he was a lion, she was a panther. ..... With a panther’s terrible 
beauty and undulating grace she moved and stood, glared and sprang. 

Her range, like Kean’s, was very limited, but her expression 
was perfect within that range. Scorn, triumph, rage, lust, and mer- 
ciless malignity she could represent in symbols of irresistible power ; 
but she had little tenderness, no womanly, caressing softness, no 
gaiety, no heartiness. She was so graceful and so powerful that her 
air of dignity was incomparable ; but somehow you always felt in 
her presence an indefinite suggestion of latent wickedness.” Few 
new parts of lasting worth were given to the stage by either Rachel 
or Kean. To neither was a prolonged histrionic career permitted : 
Kean died at 46 ; Rachel at 37. Success brought to both maddening 
and deleterious influences ; both sought diversion in irregularity, 
disdained the restrictions of refined society, and offended the public 
by the frequent scandals and frailties of their lives in private—it 
being understood, of course, that Kean is not to be charged with 
Rachel’s avarice and rapacity, nor Rachel with Kean’s vices of 
intemperance. Their sins were alike only in that they were sins. 
“ Que j'ai besoin de m’encanailler !” Rachel would exclaim as she 
quitted the sa/ons. Ina like spirit Kean hurried from Lord Byron's 
dinner-table to take the chair at a pugilistic supper; courted rather 
than fell into evil company, accepted tribute indeed most willingly 
of the noble and intellectual who heaped rich gifts upon him, but he 
scorned or feared their society. 

Those who would find excuse for Rachel’s trespasses must look 
to the corroding misery of her early vagabond life—misery of which 
it has been said that, while it pinched and withered her frame, it may 
well likewise have starved, contracted, and deadened the heart within 
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it. Almost she was trained to become what she became. Conscicus 
to her finger-tips of her own genius, and yet to feel the urgent want 
of food and fuel and sufficiency of clothing! As a child she had 
been starved alike in body and mind—squalor and penury had 
schooled her into enmity and mutiny against society and its prescrip- 
tions. She was, as some beautiful creature of prey, only treacherously 
tame, prompt to return to the old wild ways, to hunt and combat for 
the means of livelihood, to turn fiercely against and to rend those 
who but seemed to block the pathway, and to regard all around as 
natural foes and proper victims. The opportunity she yearned for 
was so long denied her, seemed at times so completely past her 
praying for, no wonder she was sickened and soured by disappoint- 
ment and deferred hope. When success really came, it found her 
unprepared to bear it becomingly ; her nature was perverted, her 
heart was warped and cramped ; it was as though some cruel poison 
already pervaded her system, or some rank corruption, mining all 
within, infected her unseen. 

The Parisians adored her for a while. She was irresistible; they 
could not but flock to her, crowding the theatre every night she 
played, and overwhelming her with applause. She made them her 
slaves, not her friends. They revenged upon her their servitude by 
reviling her. She was not an amiable woman: she did not conciliate. 
She knew her value, and at last she was able to make others know 
it: she exacted it, indeed, to the last farthing. She was unsym- 
pathetic, hard, cynical, avaricious, sordid, unscrupulous. An actress 
of unsurpassed genius, she soared high indeed; a woman, she 
grovelled very low. It is the Paris manner, perhaps, to shatter the 
old idols, the better to pave the roadways leading to newer objects of 
worship. Rachel was savagely satirised, libelled, and lampooned. 
The grave had scarcely closed over her when scandalous chronicles of 
her life, reprints of her least eligible letters, all kinds of damaging 
reports, were issuing from the press, and efforts were made on every 
side to assail her memory and tear her fame to tatters. Yet she was 
probably the greatest actress France has ever known. 

It is told that Rachel Felix was born on March 24, 1821, at 
Munf, near the town of Aarau, in the canton of Aargau; the bur- 
gomaster of the district simply noting in his books that upon the day 
stated, at the little village inn, the wife of a poor pedlar had given 
birth to a female child. The entry included no mention of family 
name or religion ; and otherwise the event was not registered in any 
civil or religious record. The father and mother were Abraham 
Felix, a Jew born n Metz, but of German origin, and Esther Haya, 
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his wife. They had wandered about the Continent during many 
years, seeking a living and scarcely finding it. Several children were 
born to them by the wayside, as it were, on their journeyings hither 
and thither ; Sarah in Germany, Rebecca in Lyons, Dinah in Paris, 
Rachel in Switzerland ; and there were other infants who did not 
long survive their birth, succumbing to the austerities of the state of 
life.to which they had been called.. For a time, perhaps becatise of 
their numerous progeny, M. and Madame Felix settled in Lyons. 
Madame Felix opened a small shop and dealt in second-hand 
clothes; M. Felix gave lessons in German to the very few pupils he 
could obtain. About 1830 the family moved to Paris: They were 
still miserably poor. The children Sarah and Rachel, usually carry- 
ing a smaller child in their arms or wheeling it with them in.a 
wooden cart, were sent into the streets to earn money by singing 
at the doors of cafés and estaminets. A musical amateur, one 
M. Morin, noticed the girls, questioned them, interested himself 
about them, and finally obtained their admission into the Govern- 
ment School of Sacred Music in the Rue Vaugirard. Rachel’s voice 
did not promise much, however; as she confessed she could not sing, 
she could only recite. She had received but the scantiest and 
meanest education; she read with difficulty; she was - teaching 
herself writing by copying the manuscript of others. Presently ‘she 
was studying elocution under M. St. Aulaire, an old actor retired 
from the Francais, who took pains with the child, instructing her 
gratuitously and calling her “ma petite diablesse.” The performances 
of M. St. Aulaire’s pupil were occasionally witnessed by the esta- 
blished players, among them Monval of the Gymnase and Samson 
of the Comédie. Monval approved and encouraged. the young 
actress, and upon the recommendation of Samson she entered the 
classes of the Conservatoire, over which he presided with Michelot 
and Provost as his co-professors. 

At the Conservatoire Rachel made little progress. All ber efforts 
failed to win the good opinion of her preceptors. In despair, she 
resolved to abandon altogether the institution, its classes and 
performances. She felt herself neglected, aggrieved, insulted. 
“ Tartuffe” had been announced for representation by the pupils ; 
she had been assigned the mute part of Flipote the serving-maid, 
who simply appears*upon the scene in the first act that her ears may 
be soundly boxed by Madame Pernelle! To this humiliation she 
would not submit. She hurried to her old friend St. Aulaire, who: 
consulted Monval, who commended her to his manager M. Poirson. 
She entered into an engagement to serve the Gymnase for a term of 
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three years upon a salary of 3,000 francs. M. Poirson was quick to 
perceive that she was not as so many other beginners were ; that 
there was something new and startling about the young actres;. He 
obtained for her first appearance, from M. Paul Duport, a little 
melodrama in two acts. It was called “La Vendéenne,” and owed 
its more striking scenes to “The Heart of Midlothian.” After the 
manner of Jeanie Deans, Génevitve, the heroine of the play, footsore 
and travel-stained, seeks the presence of the Empress Josephine to 
implore the pardon of a Vendéan peasant condemned to death for 
following George Cadoudal. “La Vendéenne,” produced on April 24, 
1837, and received with great applause, was played on sixty succes- 
sive nights, but not to very crowded audiences. The press scarcely 
noticed the new actress. The critic of the Journal des Débats, how- 
ever, while rashly affirming that Rachel was not a phenomenon and 
would never be extolled as a wonder, carefully noted certain of the 
merits and characteristics of her performance. “She was an un- 
skilled child, but she possessed heart, soul, intellect. There was 
something bold, abrupt, uncouth, about her aspect, gait, and manner. 
She was dressed simply and truthfully in the coarse woollen gown of 
a peasant girl; her hands were red, her voice was harsh and un- 
trained, but powerful; she acted without effort or exaggeration ; she did 
not scream or gesticulate unduly ; she seemed to perceive intuitively 
the feeling she was required to express, and could interest the 
audience greatly, moving them to tears. She was not pretty, but she 
pleased,” &c. Bouffé, who witnessed this representation, observed 
“ What an odd little girl! Assuredly there is something in her. But 
her place is not here.” So judged Samson also, becoming more and 
more aware of the merits of his former pupil. She was transferred 
to the Francais to play the leading characters in tragedy, at a salary 
of 4,000 francs a year. M. Poirson did not hesitate to cancel her 
agreement with him. Indeed, he had been troubled with thinking how 
he could employ his new actress. She was not an éngénue of the 
ordinary type ; she could not be classed among soubrettes. There 
were no parts suited to her in the light comedies of Scribe and his 
compeers, which constituted the chief repertory of the Gymnase. 

It was on the 12th of June, 1838, that Rachel, as Camille in 
“ Horace,” made her first appearance upon the stage of the Théatre 
Francais. The receipts were but 750 ftancs ; it was an unfashionable 
period of the year ; Paris was out of town ; the weather was most sultry. 
There were many Jews in the house, it was said, resolute to support the 
daughter of Israel, and her success was unequivocal ; nevertheless, a 
large share of the applause of the night was confessedly carried off by 
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the veteran Joanny, who played Horace. On the 16th June Rachei 
made her second appearance, personating Emilie in the “Cinna” of 
Corneille ; the receipts fell to 550 francs. She repeated her per- 
formance of Camille on the 23rd ; the receipts were only 300 francs ! 
—the poorest house, perhaps, she ever played to in Paris. She 
afterwards appeared as Hermione in “ Andromaque,” Aménaide in 
“ Tancréde,” Eriphile in “ Iphigénie,” Monime in “ Mithridate,” and 
Roxane in “ Bajazet,” the receipts now gradually rising, until in 
October, when she played Hermione for the tenth time, 6,000 francs 
were taken at the doors, an equal amount being received in November 
when, for the sixth time, she appeared as Camille. Paris was now at 
her feet. In 1839, called upon to play two or three times per week, she 
essayed but one new part, Esther in Racine’s tragedy of that name ; 
the public was quite content that she should assume again and again 
the characters in which she had already triumphed. In 1840 she 
added to her list of impersonations Laodie and Pauline in Corneille’s 
“ Nicoméde” and “ Polyeucte,” and Marie Stuart in Lebrun’s tragedy. 
In 1841 she played no new parts. In 1842 she first appeared as 
Chiméne in “ Le Cid,” as Ariane, and as Frédégonde in a wretched 
tragedy by Le Mercier. 

Rachel had saved the Théatre Francais, had given back to the 
stage the masterpieces of the French classical drama. It was very 
well for Thackeray to write from Paris in 1839 that the actress had 
“ only galvanised the corpse, not revivified it. . . . Racine will never 
come to life again and cause audiences to weep as of yore.” He 
predicted: “ancient French tragedy, red-heeled, patched, and be- 
periwigged, lies in the grave, and it is only the ghost of it that the 
fair Jewess has raised.” But it was something more than a galvanised 
animation that Rachel had imparted to the old drama of France. 
During her career of twenty years, her performances of Racine and 
Corneille filled the coffers of the Frangais, and it may be traced to 
her influence and example that the classic plays still keep their place 
upon the stage and stir the ambition of the players. But now the 
committee of the Frangais had to reckon with their leading actress and 
pay the price of the prosperity she had brought them. They cancelled 
her engagement and offered her terms such as seemed to them liberal 
beyond all precedent. But the more they offered, so much the more 
was demanded. In the first instance, the actress being a minor, negotia- 
tions were carried on with her father, the committee denouncing in the 
bitterest terms the avarice and rapacity of M. Felix. But when Rachel 
became competent to deal on her own behalf, she proved herself every 
whit as exacting as her sire. She became a socié/aire in 1843, entitled 
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to one of the twenty-four shares into which the profits of the institution 
were divided ; she was rewarded, moreover, with a salary of 42,000 
francs per annum ; and it was estimated that by her performances 
during her congé of three or four months every year she earned a 
further annual income of 30,000 francs. She met with extraordinary 
success upon her provincial tours ; enormous profits resulted from 
her repeated visits to Holland and Belgium, Germany, Russia, and 
England. But, from first to last, Rachel’s connection with the 
Frangais was an incessant quarrel. She was capricious, ungrateful, 
unscrupulous, extortionate. She struggled to evade her duties, 
to do as little as she possibly could in return for the large sums she 
received from the committee. She pretended to be too ill to play 
in Paris, the while she was always well enough to hurry away and 
obtain great rewards by her performances in the provinces. She wore 
herself out by her endless wanderings hither and thither, her con- 
tinuous efforts upon the scene. She denied herself all rest, or slept 
in a travelling carriage to save time in her passage from one country 
theatre to another. Her company complained that they fell asleep 
as they acted, her engagements denying them proper opportunities 
of repose. The newspapers at one time set forth the acrimonious 
letters she had interchanged with the committee of the Frangais ; 
finally she tendered her resignation of the position she occupied as 
sociétaire; the committee took legal proceedings to compel her to 
return to her duties; some concessions were made on either side, 
however, and a reconciliation was patched up. 

The new tragedies “Judith” and “Cléopatre,” written for the 
actress by Madame de Girardin, failed to please; nor did success 
attend the production of M. Romand’s “Catherine II.,” M. Soumet’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” in which, to the indignation of the critics, the 
heroine was seen at last surrounded by real flames! or “Le Vieux 
de la Montagne” of M. Latour de St. Ybars. With better fortune 
Rachel appeared in the same author's “Virginie,” and in the 
“ Lucrétce” of Ponsard. Voltaire’s “ Oreste” was revived for her in 
1845 that she might play Electre ; she personated Racine’s “ Athalie” 
in 1847, assuming long white locks, painting furrows on her face, and 
disguising herself beyond recognition, in her determination to seem 
completely the character she had undertaken. In 1848 she played 
Agrippine in the “ Britannicus” of Racine, and, dressed in plain white 
muslin, and clasping the tri-coloured flag to her heart, she delivered 
the “Marseillaise” to please the Revolutionists, lending the air 
strange meaning and passion by the intensity of her manner, as 
she half chanted, half recited the words, her voice now shrill and 
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harsh, now deep, hollow, and reverberating—her enraptured auditors 
likening it in effect to distant thunder. 

To the dramatists who sought to supply her with new parts Rachel 
was the occasion of much chagrin and perplexity. After accepting 
Scribe’s “ Adrienne Lecouvreur” she rejected it absolutely, only to 
resume it eagerly, however, when she learnt that the leading character 
was to be undertaken by Mdlle. Rose Chéri. His “Chandelier” 
having met with success, Rachel applied to De Musset for a play ; 
she was offered, it seems, “Les Caprices de Marianne;” but 
meantime the poet’s “ Bettine” failed, and the actress distrustfully 
turned away from him. An undertaking to appear in the “ Me- 
dea” of Legouvé landed her in a protracted lawsuit. The courts 
condemned her in damages to the amount of 200 francs for 
every day she delayed playing the part of Medea after the date 
fixed upon by the management for the commencement of the 
rehearsals of the tragedy. She paid nothing, however, for the 
management failed to fix any such date. M. Legouvé was only 
avenged in the success his play obtained, in a translated form, at the 
hands of Madame Ristori. In lieu of “ Medea,” Rachel produced 
“ Rosemonde,” a tragedy by M. Latour de St. Ybars, which failed 
completely. Other ‘plays written for her were ‘the “ Valéria” of 
MM. Lecroix and Maquet, in which she personated two characters : 
the Empress Messalina, and her half-sister Lysisca, a courtesan; the 
“Diane” of M. Augier, an imitation of Victor Hugo’s “ Marion 
Delorme ;” “ Lady Tartuffe,” a comedy by Madame de Girardin; 
and “La Czariné,” by M. Scribe. She appeared also in certain 
of. the characters originally contrived for Mdlle. Mars, such as the 
heroines of Dumas’ “ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle” and the “ Louise 
de Lignerolles” of MM. Legouvé and Dinaux, and La Tisbe in 
Victor Hugo’s “ Angelo.” 

The classical drama of France has not found much favour in 
England. We are all, perhaps, apt to think with Thackeray disre- 
spectfully of the “ old tragedies—well-nigh dead, and full time too— 
in which half a dozen characters appear, and shout sonorous 
Alexandrines for half a dozen hours ;” or we are disposed to agree 
with Mr. Matthew Arnold, that, their drama being fundamentally in- 
sufficient both in substance and in form, the French, with all their 
gifts, have not, as we have, an adequate form for poetry of the 
highest class. ‘Those who remember Rachel, however, can testify 
that she breathed the most earnest life into the frigid remains of 
Racine and Corneille, relumed them with Promethean heat, and 
showed them to be instinct with the truest and intensest passion. 
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When she occupied the scene, there could be no thought of the old 
artificial times of hair-powder and rouge, periwigs and patches, in con- 
nection with the characters she represented. Phédre and Hermione, 
Pauline and Camille, interpreted by her genius, became as real 
and natural, warm and palpitating, as Constance or Lady Macbeth 
could have been when played by Mrs. Siddons, or as Juliet when 
impersonated by Miss O’Neill. Before Rachel came, it had been 
thought that the new romantic drama of MM. Hugo and Dumas, 
because of its greater truth to nature, had given the coup de grace to 
the old classic plays ; but the public, at her bidding, turned gladly 
from the spasms and the rant of “ Angelo” and “Angéle,” “ Antony” 
and: “ Hernani,” to the old-world stories, the formal tragedies of the 
seventeenth-century poet-dramatists of France. The actress fairly 
witched her public. There was something of magic in her very pre- 
sence upon the scene. None could fail to be impressed by the aspect 
of the slight, pallid woman, who seemed to gain height by reason of 
her slenderness, who moved towards her audience with such simple 
natural majesty; who wore and conducted her fluent classical dra- 
peries with such admirable and perfect grace. It was as though 
she had lived always so attired in tunic, peplum, and pallium—had 
known no other dress,—not that she was of modern times playing at 
antiquity. ‘The physical traditions of her race found expression or 
incarnation in her. Her face was of refined Judaical character, the 
thin nose slightly curved, the lower lip a trifle full, but the mouth 
exquisitely shaped, and the teeth small, white, and even. The pro- 
fuse: black-brown hair was: smoothed and braided from the broad, 
low, white, somewhat overhanging brow, beneath which in shadow 
the keen black eyes flashed out their lightnings, or glowed luridly 
like. coals at a red heat. Her gestures were remarkable for their 
dignity and appropriateness ; the long, slight arms lent themselves 
surprisingly to gracefulness ; the beautifully formed hands, with the 
thin tapering fingers and the pink filbert nails, seemed always 
tremblingly on the alert to add significance. or accent to her speeches. 
But there was eloquence in her very silence and complete repose, 
She could relate a whole history by her changes of facial expression, 
She possessed special powers of self-control ; she was under sub- 
jection to both art and nature when she seemed to abandon herself 
the most absolutely to the whirlwind of her passion. ‘There were no 
undue excesses of posture, movement,.or tone. Her attitudes, it was 
once said,-were those of “a Pythoness cast in bronze.” Her voice 
thrilled and awed at its first- note, it was so strangely. deep, -so 

solemnly melodious, until, stirred by passion as it were, it became 
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thick and husky in certain of its tones ; but it was always audible, 
articulate, and telling, whether sunk to a whisper or raised clamor- 
ously. Her declamation was superb, if, as critics reported, there had 
been decline in this matter during those later years of her life to 
which my own acquaintance with Rachel's acting is confined. I 
saw her first at the Francais in 1849, and I was present at her last 
performance at the St. James’s Theatre in 1853, having in the interval 
witnessed her assumption of certain of her most admired characters. 
And it may be true, too, that, still resembling Kean, she was more 
and more disposed, as the years passed, to make “points ;” to slur 
over the less important scenes, and reserve herself for a grand out- 
burst or a vehement climax, sacrificing thus many of the subtler 
graces, refinements, and graduations of elocution for which she had 
once been famous. To English ears, it was hardly an offence that 
she broke up the sing-song of the rhymed tirades of the old plays 
and gave them a more natural sound, regardless of the traditional 
methods of speech of Clairon, Le Kain, and other of the great French 
players of the past. Less success than had been looked for attended 
Rachel’s invasion of the repertory of Mdlle. Mars, an actress so 
idolised by the Parisians that her sixty years and great portliness of 
form were not thought hindrances to her personation of the youthful 
heroines of modern comedy and drama. But Rachel’s fittest occu- 
pation, and her greatest triumphs, were found in the classical poetic 
plays. She, perhaps, intellectualised too much the creations of 
Hugo, Dumas, and Scribe ; gave them excess of majesty. Her 
histrionic style was too exalted and ideal for the conventional 
characters of the drama of her own time : it was even said of her that 
she could not speak its prose properly or tolerably. She disliked the 
hair-powder necessary to Adrienne Lecouvreur and Gabrielle de 
Belle-Isle, although her beauty, for all its severity, did not lose 
picturesqueness in the costumes of the time of Louis XV. As 
Gabrielle she was more girlish and gentle, pathetic and tender, than 
was her wont, while the signal fervour of her speech addressed to 
Richelieu, beginning “ Vous mentez, Monsieur le Duc,” stirred -the 
audience to the most excited applause. 

Rachel was seen upon the stage for the last time at Charleston, on 
the 17th December, 1856. She played Adrienne Lecouvreur. She 
had been tempted to America by the prospect of extravagant profits. 
It had been dinned into her ears that Jenny Lind, by thirty-eight 
performances in America, had realised 1,700,000 francs. Why might 
not she, Rachel, receive as much? And then, she was eager to quit 
Paris. There had been strange worship there of Madame Ristori, 
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even in the rejected part of Medea! But already Rachel’s health 
‘was in a deplorable state. Her constitution, never very strong, had 
suffered severely from the cruel fatigues, the incessant exertions, she 
had undergone. It may be, too, that the deprivations and sufferings 
of her childhood now made themselves felt as over-due claims that 
could be no longer denied or deferred. She forced herself to play, in 
fulfilment of her engagement, but she was languid, weak, emaciated; 
she'coughed incessantly, her strength was gone ; she was dying slowly 
but certainly of phthisis. And she appeared before an audience that 
applauded her, it is true, but cared nothing for Racine and Corneille, 
knew little of the French language, and were urgent that she should 
sing the “ Marseillaise” as she had sung it in 1848! It was forgot- 
ten, or it was not known in America, that the actress had long since 
renounced revolutionary sentiments to espouse the cause of the 
Second Empire. She performed all her more important characters, 
however, at New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. Nor was the 
undertaking commercially disappointing, if it did not wholly satisfy 
expectation. She returned to France possessed of nearly 300,000 
francs as her share of the profits of her forty-two performances in the 
United States ; but she returned to die. The winter of 1856 she 
passed at Cairo. She returned to France in the spring of 1857, but 
her physicians forbade her to remain long in Paris. In September 
she moved again to the South, finding her last retreat in the villa 
Sardou, at Cannet, a little village in the environs of Cannes. She 
lingered to the 3rd of January 1858. The Théatre Francais closed 
its doors when news arrived of her death, and again on the day of 
her funeral. The body was embalmed and brought to Paris for 
interment in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, the obsequies being per- 
formed in accordance with the Jewish rites. The most eminent of 
the authors and actors of France were present, and funeral orations 
were delivered by MM. Jules Janin, Bataille, and Auguste Maquet. 
Victor Hugo was in exile, or, as Janin announced, the author of 
“ Angelo” would not have withheld the tribute of his eulogy upon 
the sad occasion. By her professional exertions Rachel was said to 
have amassed a sum of £100,000 sterling. 

Dr. Véron, who, with French frankness, wrote of the actress in her 
lifetime, doubted whether he had secured for her the more of censure 
or of esteem. But he urged that her early life should be taken into 
account: “ I] faut se rappeler d’ou: elle est partie, ot elle est arrivée, 
pour lui tenir compte du long chemin semé de ronces et d’épines, 
plein de périls et d’abimes, que dans son enfance et sa premitre 
jeunesse elle eut 4 parcourir presque sans guides, sans le nécessaire 
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et sans appui. A cdté de quelques mauvais sentiments qu'elle 
réprime, restes impurs d’une vie errante 4 travers d’épaisses brous- 
sailles et de pernicieux marais, on trouve en elle de nobles instincts, 
le sentiment des grandes et belles choses, une passion ardente-pour 
les plaisirs de l’esprit, une intelligence supérieure, une aimable philo- 
sophie, et toutes les séductions d’une élégance et d’une distinction 
naturelles.” 


DUTTON COOK. 





FROM CREMORNE TO 
WESTMINSTER. 


OWHERE does “ Eyes and No Eyes” apply better than in this 
great city. We miss Mr. Barlow sadly. Dwellers in London, 
who go staring round Paris, see nothing to stare at in London. 
Yet there is a vast amount to be seen and inwardly digested ; 
particularly if there be some acerone to play showman and take 
the trouble of study and thinking off one’s hands. When the 
country cousin comes on a visit to town—a diligent explorer, with 
the work cut out for every day—is not the host often entertained and 
surprised at the accounts, rehearsed with a rustic enthusiasm, of the 
day’s adventures ? 

This great city is as stored with all kinds of old treasures, old 
associations, old houses, old buildings, old “ bits,” as a San Donato 
museum. Here motley is your only wear. In an hour you may 
see “no end,” ie. dozens, of curious things. ‘The late Walter 
Thornbury, or, better still, the remote Peter Cunningham, could 
have pointed out the strangest objects. But this would be tres- 
passing on antiquarian bounds. 

The River from Battersea to Greenwich is ever attractive—a 
very different river from the one that meanders at Kew and Putney, 
and sleeps so languidly at Maidenhead and Henley. The town river 
is full of brightness ; the air is fresh and inspiriting ; there is bustle, 
change, and vitality. A Sentimental Journey from, say, Cremorne to 
Wapping would be highly interesting. 

Cremorne! Already the lawful prey of the Walfords and Cun- 
ninghams is brought within the range of practical antiquaries. 
See the erst gay enclosure, the fair gardens, now one of the most 
rueful wanton wrecks that can be conceived. So it has lain for some 
years now. It is as though an army of navvies had been turned in— - 
perhaps they had—to level, wreck, and spoil, or, as the gentleman in 
“The Wolf” sings, to “rifle, rob, and plunder ;” then go their way. 
The ground dug up as with a plough ; a stray shattered vase tumbled 
down; abit of the old wall; abit of the painted scenery jumbled together, 
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all gives toker: of the piteous ruin—judgment, some men call it—that 
has overtaken this place of “enjoyment.” It has been razed. So 
pretty a garden did not exist near London, and there was a quaint 
old fashion somehow preserved, suggesting Ranelagh and Vauxhall. 
Of a summer’s evening, it was pleasant to glide down by steamer, 
touch at the crazy pier, now passed away, walk by the river’s edge 
to where the old trees rose high, thick, and stately—you expected 
rooks—through which came the muffled sounds of music and glittering 
flitting lights. Even the gate was old and stately, and its ironwork good. 
Within, the blaze of light at the platform ; the old-fashioned hotel 
—nobody, surely, ever boarded or lodged there, or could do it—its 
low windows all ablaze with lamps ; the “ boxes” running round for 
suppers; the not unpicturesque bars; the capital theatres, for there 
were several dispersed about here and there and everywhere; the sort 
of procession headed by an illuminated placard announcing the name 
of the next show. Then would the band strike up a stirring march, 
the drums clattering, the brass braying, and in military array lead the 
way, attended by all the rout and crowd who fell in behind, and 
tramped on cheerfully to renewed enjoyments. The dancing was 
always an amusing spectacle, from the rude honesty with which it was 
carried out ; not the least amusing portion the dignity of the M.C.’s. 
The people sitting under the good old trees—the glaring booths— 
even the fortune-teller sitting retired ;—all this, ina deep grove, made 
up a curious entertainment never likely to be revived. We cannot 
go back to these things. The Surrey Gardens went before, as these 
have gone. Now these elements are gathered into aquariums, great 
halls, perhaps “ hugely to the detriment” of the public. Peace be 
with the manes of Cremorne ! 

Turning out of Cheyne Walk, we find ourselves in Cheyne 
Row, which seems still and old-fashioned as some by-street in 
a cathedral close. Here are small, sound, old red-brick houses 
of the Queen Anne period, or so-called Queen Anne period. 
And here, at No. 24, lives Thomas Carlyle, of whom neigh- 
bours and neighbourhood may well feel proud. A compact dwell- 
ing, next to the one with a verandah and substantial porch ; it has 
been much restored. Its neighbour on the other side boasts the 
good old eaves which it has lost—but en revanche it has “ jealousies.” 
Within, there is a strange air of old fashion, and the furniture as antique. 
It is pleasant to find how much the sage is regarded in this appropriate 
district. The inhabitants, or vestry perhaps, have honoured him. 

‘For close by is a rather imposing square—yclept Carlyle Square—a 
nice and ynusual shape of compliment, Anyone will point out his 
house, and at the photographers’ and print shops you can buy photo- 
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graphs of it, as also of the sitting figure modelled by Boehm—really one 
of the finest and most characteristic bits of portrait sculpture. This 
has not yet been done in bronze; the good lieges of Dumfries might 
surely set it up in their market-place. It is singularly powerful; a 
likeness in all parts—in dress, mode of sitting (in the old Chippen- 
dale arm-chair), in the curious robe which drapes the lean figure, the 
nervous or delicate fingers, and the grave, judicial air of expectancy. 
It is not unlikely that, if the traveller lingers about, he will encounter 
the sage himself—a curious but interesting figure, in the well-known 
broad-leafed hat and cloak, taking his walk with some faithful friends, 
who are proud to attend him. Only a few are allowed the privilege, 
and one may envy them their promenade. Few can guess how grimly 
and Scottically humorous can be our philosopher. 

At the end of the “ walk” we reach the river. There is nothing 
more picturesque in London than old Chelsea Church, with its 
grimed old red brick or brown brick tower, and its tablets and tomb- 
stones fixed outside high in the walls of the church, up and down, 
like framed pictures—an unusual adornment ; whose effect, as may 
be conceived, is the quaintest. So, too, with the little appendix, or 
round house, attached to it, with the odd figures, and the Hans Sloane 
tomb under a sort of shed. The tower, however, is the attraction, 
suggesting something Dutch, and rising sadly and solemnly. Indeed, 
the view here is quaint and pretty, and recalls a bit of the 
Scheldt ; the wooden bridge kept together with clamps and bits of 
framing, with that high hunch-back look we see on the bridges over 
the Rhine. This rickety structure adds to the picturesque effect ; 
but it will not be for long, and by-and-by will be replaced by a new 
one. Here the visitor to Battersea will perceive a number of 
columns and granite stones strewing the bank near New Chelsea 
Bridge, lying derelict—a sort of Tadmor. Few recall how these 
came here; how they once formed the fine colonnade of Bur- 
lington House in Piccadilly, which used to be the admiration of 
architects. It ran within the great dead wall which stretched in 
front, for the delectation of its noble owner merely. There was a 
beatific vision in the minds of some hopeful people that it was to 
be set up again in some suitable place, and the fragments were left 
here temporarily. But years have rolled by. Temple Bar was thus 
carted away, and was to be also set up somewhere. Both are mere 
heaps of stones, or rubbish, and command no respect. 

Cheyne Walk half a dozen years ago was one of the most original 
and welcome bits in London—a true morsel of a Dutch town. There 
was the river with the pleasure boats moored in gaudy show; the 
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rugged bank, with its picturesque old trees, full of shade, overhanging ; 
the pleasant walk underneath, and, a few feet beyond, the row of old 
mansions, of good brickwork, with fine ironwork in their gates. . The 
tall, well-proportioned piers should be noted, signifying the entrance to 
a once imposing mansion. One of them—No. 5, I think—was the late 
Maclise’s till he died ; he had the good taste not to modernise it, but 
to keep it in sound repair. His successors have not had the same 
restraint. A little lower down is a good specimen of the Gothic 
which at the beginning of the century was thought to be the purest 
style—a place called ‘Gothic House.” A good deal of this stuff, 
evolved out of the imagination of the architect, is distributed about 
the country, even including Royal Windsor. Farther on, towards 
Cheyne Row and the church, used to run a little narrow street of a 
highly nautical or waterman-like complexion, with crazy galleries 
overhanging the water, for the enjoyment of the air and river. All 
this was pulled down and swept away. The Embankment pushed its 
way all in front of picturesque Cheyne Walk, and thrust it back a 
long way from the river. However, it has not suffered so much as 
might have been expected. 

We now pass from the genuine antique to its imitations, and reach 
the curious cluster of modern-old houses to which the new Embank- 
ment has furnished ground. These strike one as extraordinarily wild 
in conception, as if the owners or designers had suffered from a sort 
of brick nightmare. Some, however, are bold and effective, and the 
whole group, which has gradually extended down the Embankment 
for a long distance, is worth a special visit. They bear quaint names, 
such as the Old Swan House, Garden Side, the White House, 
Carlyle House, Shelley House, River View, and the like. Farnely 
House and its neighbours are good imposing monuments of brick. 
Shelley House contains a theatre. The house with the curious 
white bow windows, set in something that looks like the stern of an 
old man-of-war, will attract attention; likewise the house at the 
corner, with its elaborate gri//es over most of the windows. But 
turning down Tite Street—we have heard of Short Street and Queer 
Street, but Mr. Tite was an eminent architect of a few years back, 
now of course almost forgotten—we come to the White House, a 
curious, gaunt structure, stiff as an American’s dress-coat about the 
shoulders, and until lately the dwelling of a well-known American 
artist, celebrated for his “nocturnes in green” and “ symphonies in 
blue,” which caused jesters such merriment ; to say nothing of the 
Peacock Chamber, one of those absurd two- or ten-days’ wonders 
which furnish a vacuous society with something to talk of. Now, 
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probably, the Peacock Chamber is tarnished, the greens are faded, and 
the owner, it may be, is thinking of some other mode of decoration. 
The catastrophe, associated with a collision with the ship John 
Ruskin, was not long in coming. There was a sale at the White 
House, and the artist is or was lately on the lagunes of Venice bent 
on an etching tour. But it was truly ominous that he should have 
chosen Tite Street for his /oca/. In the little square or tongue of 
ground near Cheyne Row will be noticed an elaborate lamp, sup- 
ported by contorted boys. This was one of the competing patterns 
for the ‘series that was to decorate the Embankment. The one chosen 
consists of contorted dolphins, and is not very effective. It may be 
added that the Chelsea Embankment is considered far more correct 
in its lines than the one that begins at Westminster. 

Just at Vauxhall Bridge we come to a curious conceit, that would 
have “arrided”—Lamb’s word—the heart of Mr. Dickens. Here 
is a large yard devoted to the sale of ship timber, for which old 
vessels of course are bought and broken up. But there remain 
always the old figure-heads—strange, curious gigantic efforts, that 
make’one wonder what manner of man the designer was. Nor are 
they without merit or spirit. They rise towering with a strange stark 
air; and look over the wall much as the animals did in Charles Lamb’s 
copy of Stackhouse’s Bible. ‘There are Dukes of York with a fatuous 
expression, the Janet Simpson, or Lady Smith, Iron Dukes—all, 
it must be said, wrought rather vigorously, and looking with eternal 
solemnity over the wall, each some six or eight feet high, to the sur- 
prisé-of the stranger ; the natives are familiar with them. At Bangor 
there is a curious little museum collected by a worthy of the place, 
who, among other curios, has secured the “figure-heads ” from various 
wrecks, and disposed of -them—where will it be supposed? He 
planted them in his garden, where, as you walked, they left an 
uncomfortable effect; something like promenading in a lunatic 
asylum. . 

From here we can see Milbank Prison, forlorn and gloomy, with an 
airof standing in a swamp. Turning up the Queen’s Road from the 
Embankment, we pass a very antiqué row of houses, with its heavy- 
browed eaves, with grimed tiled roofs and little gardens in front, a 
general decay over all. This curious row of buildings, which is in 
Wren’s style,:is worth a few moments’ inspection, especially the one 
with the effective bit of old iron gateway, as well as the strange 
institution which forms the last house, entitled “The School of 
Discipline,” which, it seems, has been flourishing—for it would not 
have endured fifty-five years otherwise—since 1825. What the 
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discipline is, what the school, and who submit to the “ disciplirie,” 
are things not generally known, but no doubt could be ascertained. 
It was hard by here that a few years ago a ghastly bit of sensation 
engaged the attention of the penny papers, and their special 
reporters who invaded these sleepy precincts. Two young men 
arriving from the country, flush of money, took up their abode in 
some disreputable house, where they revelled for a week till their 
resources were exhausted, when both attempted suicide, one suc- 
ceeding. It proved that they had embezzled the moneys of their 
employer, and then fled to London, burying themselves in this 
obscure region, where they escaped detection. Farther on, we reach 
the green in front of the Hospital. This must have had a fine effect 
when the Hospital could only be seen from the bottom of this great 
expanse ; but now the high road has been ruthlessly cut across it, 
with no effect but that of convenience. The cld overhanging public- 
house, the “‘ Duke of York,” is curious, and gives the /oca/e a sort of 
rural air. But this, indeed, is shared by the King’s Road, which has 
a sort of special country-town air, as distinct as what merry Islington 
offers. There is an air of retired and retiring simplicity in the shops 
and little by-streets. 

The quaint old gardens belonging to the Apothecaries—a bene- 
faction of Sir Hans Sloane—next attract the eye, were it only for 
the magnificent old yew which rises grim and sepulchral in the 
centre. Whether the apothecaries walk in this piece of ground and 
peep over the rails at the passing boats on the river—they surely do 
not “cull simples,” for they can buy them cheaper than grow them— 
is a mystery. We certainly never have seen apothecaries promenad- 
ing there. But it is a pleasing enclosure—a surprise, considering its 
position—suited to calm tranquillity and meditation. 

To steam down the river in one of the penny boats, to those who 
make a habit of it, is entertaining enough. For one with a head- 
ache, or overdone with work on a hot day in a “ stuffy ” office, it is a 
pleasant restorative to zigzag across from pier to pier for half an hour. 
The company aboard is in itself a fruitful source of study ; good 
humour is the characteristic, and during some years’ voyaging now, 
when they have been often crowded to inconvenience, I have never 
seen a dispute about a seat. The faces and manners of the different 
persons who travel are in themselves a study. I have seen a 
peeress and a “noble lord” seated at the bows, inhaling the breeze, 
with ’Arrys and Jemimas about them “thick as peas,” unconscious of 
“ the wind of nobility ” that was wafted by ’em. In this there was a 
pleasant Bohemianism. Members of Parliament occasionally embark 
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at Westminster bound for the City. It is a pity, however, that the 
“ Express Boats,” which went straight to their journey’s end without 
stop or stay, have been abolished, so far as I know. It may be said 
that frequent journeys by this mode of conveyance might develop a 
promptness and readiness of mind, as everything is done without loss 
of a second—the gangways are thrust on board, the passengers file 
out, the voyagers embark, and away snorts “ The Citizen,” after a 
delay of three-quarters of a minute. A strict hierarchical advancement 
is maintained in this “ service,” as it may be called ; and the urchin 
who sings all day long down to the engine-room “ ease her,” “ turn 
astarn,” &c., rises surely, if he remain long enough, to be seated on 
the camp stool as the commander, whose ingenious code of tele- 
graphy often excites one’s admiration—the whole being conveyed by 
peculiar but significant motions of the fingers and hands. 

Coming to Chelsea Hospital, on its river side, we reach an 
open space close to the Suspension Bridge, which a few years ago 
presented on Sunday evenings a most entertaining form of diver- 
sion. Numbers of persons on their way to visit Battersea Park were 
turned from their purpose by the spectacle that here met their eyes. 
A number of atheistical, or infidel, or, to speak more politely, “ Free 
Thought” preachers, made this their hunting- as well as their battle- 
ground, and the Free Thought often led to free fight. There were 
sometimes a dozen animated discussions going on, and presently 
extemporised pulpits were introduced, to give a better vantage. The 
air rang with the sounds of “ Charles Bradlaugh,” “ Free Thought,” 
“ Christian Imposture,” and the like. A foreigner named Kaspary, 
a strange dark-looking being, used to argue on these themes with 
much dramatic humour and energy ; and it was amusing when some 
orthodox Scotchman or City Missionary, moved to burning indigna- 
tion by these heresies, would step forward to assail the lecturer. The 
latter was supported by aides, male and female, and the general 
wrangle became truly interesting to the bystanders, who used to 
shriek with enjoyment of the scene. All this again led to discussions 
among the listeners. Roman Catholics, Jews, &c. would take part, 
with much loss of temper, and all would be “ hounded on” by 
scoffing listeners. At last the police were compelled to interfere. 
One Sunday the leading lecturer was seen to be led off in custody, 
his pulpit being grotesquely carried behind him. The lectures were 
put down as an obstruction of the thoroughfare, and order now 
reigns at Battersea. 

Crossing the strange if not positively ugly suspension bridge, we 
may stroll into Battersea Park—that excellent and successful attempt 
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at providing a recreation-ground for the people. Not much can be 
said for the grounds and floral decoration, but there is an artistic 
work which is worth a long walk to see. It is a drinking fountain 
under a canopy of elaborate ironwork, originally suggested by the 
Quentin Matsys work at Brussels. It is really excellent for its free- 
dom and lightness of tracery, and is rather thrown away here. To 
see the crowd here on a Bank Holiday playing at “ Kiss in the Ring,” 
and otherwise enjoying themselves, suggests a sort of Flemish merry- 
making, so rough and broadly conceived are the sports. But what 
always strikes the spectator is the comparative squalor of the men, 
women, and children when thus assembled ; clean as they are, there is 
a shabbiness of apparel that contrasts with the gaiety and even pic- 
turesqueness of foreign crowds, with their costume, &c. Then there is 
the unseemly accompaniment of the invariable bits of newspapers 
which enwrap portions of bread and other food, and the medicine 
bottles for brandy and beer, which, with the scraps of newspapers 
aforesaid, strew the grass. This attendant symptom is an unpleasant 
drawback to English mob festivity. Not so long since, a homely 
sort of band used to occupy the orchestra on Sunday evenings, and 
gave great entertainment to orderly crowds, who sat’ upon chairs 
in an enclosure and listened. But, possibly for the reason of its 
offering a rational entertainment apart from the public-houses, it did 
not thrive and is now extinct. 

At Westminster Bridge opens out one of the most commanding 
views, of which London may well be proud. The Thames, broad, 
and now happily silvery, on a sunny day displays its noble bridges 
stretching across, its stately buildings, rising in a winding line, far 
down. The animation of the swift steamers as they puff by, the 
trains crossing, make up a most cheerful and brilliant panorama. In 
twenty years’ time, when the projected buildings which have been 
planned—the new Mint, the new Opera House, and others that will 
presently be taken in hand ; when the trees, already a fine and sub- 
stantial ornament, have attained to double their size ; and when the 
traffic has trebled or quadrupled—the spectacle will be magnificent, 
and the real attractions and glory of the metropolis will lie along this 
route, and the meaner Strand, Fleet Street, and the rest be left to 
hucksters. But, indeed, it may be prophesied that, by the time ten or 
twenty years of next century shall have gone by, London will have 
been renewed and rebuilt after the pattern of the solid marisions and 
warehouses in the City. It will be noted that almost every new 
building, shop, hotel, or house of business is being reared in stone, 
and reared also some stories higher. Hence it is easy to foretell 

what character the change will assume. 
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Magnificent»and successful as the Thames Embankment is as a 
gredt modern-wark, much more remains to be done to.make it 
thoroughly successful. There is nothing more delightful to look on 
than the-noble<fow of trees, whose careful and admirable treatment 
during the ten’ years or so of their infancy has now ended trium- 
phantly-in placing them securely beyond the reach of -all' natural 
casualties. Néver was an operation of the kind more successful. 
Week after week, careful nurses watched over their pruning, trimming, 
bending, tying’; they were mere saplings at first, so that the dictum 
of Pope, “ just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” seemed to be 
strictly carried out—the stems were carefully lopped’ so as to enrich 
the foliage. ‘The result is that, as they are at this moment, they form 
a tioble row—sturdy and shapely—almost sufficiently developed. 
What they will be in another’ten years may be conceived. This suc- 
cess contrasts singularly with the attempt that has been made to de- 
corate in similar fashion another great thoroughfare, namely, Sackville 
Street, Dublin. There the trees have been planted and replanted— 
but‘ only to-die, with a perverseness that nothing can obviate—some- 
thing in the soil or the air interferes and “ forbids. the banns,” and 
the attempt-has at last to be abandoned. This is the more hard, as, 
within the memory of living persons, there were rows of great stalwart 
trees lining the centre of the street—thick-trunked and shady— 
making what ‘was then known as “ The Mall.” The Corporation of 
the day, héwever, found them inconvenient, and ruthlessly cut them 
déwn. However, it may be said that trees in their earlier stage are 
more agreeable to the eye in street adornment than when they reach 
the great ‘girth.and shade of full-grown trees. This may be seen in 
Paris Boulevards, where the trees planted by the late Napoleon took 
thefilace ‘of the old full-grown ones cut down during the Revolutions 
—as, indeed, the present ones are certain to be, as being “handy” — 
too handy—for barricades ; nay, positively inviting the construction 
of such things. The great trunks and branches stand in the way 
of cabs and carriages, and impede the light to windows. Pessimists 
will doubtless make the same forecast for the Embankment trees. 

' The little gardens or squares are pleasing in their way and heartily 
appreciated. But there is a vast deal more to be done to make the 
whole harmonious. As the late Mr. Brown would say, “there are 
great-capabilities.” The iron railing gives a meanness, as it amounts 
to no- more than a frail iron fencing. A bold railing of bars, with 
some gilding, would have imparted dignity, and made us think more 
highly’ of the enclosures. But, above all things, a word for the 
poor, neglected, needlessly abused monument—Inigo Jones's fine 
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Water Gate—erst one of the most picturesque objects in form and 
situation, but now, unhappily, sunk in a sort of pit—the object of 
scorn and contempt. Till the Embankment was formed, this fine 
work stood at the water’s edge, with steps down to the edge, and 
here ferry-boats and wherries would touch and land their passengers. 
You will notice in front of it a sort of alley or lane before the 
houses, with a few decaying trees. Now, this, a few years ago, was 
picturesque—a sort of river-side terrace; indeed, it had attracted 
the admiration of painters, for Canaletto painted it several times 
with cavaliers and dames promenading, and there are also some 
brilliant engravings. When the: land, created artificially, spread 
away in front, its function was gone as well as its picturesqueness. 
But even now there can be seen what a pretty terrace it once was. 
-The “incuriousness” that could neglect such a monument, by 
such a master, and despise an arch ready to hand, is strange, not to 
say barbarous. It should be moved at once to the Embankment and 
restored to its original function of a Water Gate. 

Buta far greater improvement than this—because a social and moral 
one—might be made. Let us think what a promenade of a summer's 
evening this Embankment might become—the view of the river, the 
cool breezes, the open air, the flowers. But there would be more 
than this. We see the rough men and boys and the working women 
tramping up and down the hard flags and the uninviting “roftoir 
without any purpose, indulging in horse-play and vacuous laughter. 
Now, some enterprising First Commissioner of Works might gain a 
cheap immortality if, with little expense and some trouble, he were to 
set himself to a plan for developing or utilising these elements. We 
could easily conjure up the scene under the new dispensation: a 
portion of the ground devoted to the gardens, either at Northumber- 
land Avenue, or lower, near Waterloo Bridge, and cleared for an open 
place—all asphalted and marked round with lamps, with a sort of 
Café de la Rotonde at the top, where coffee and good beer and ices 
should be sold by competent caterers ; a vast number of little tables 
with innumerable chairs ranged round ; an orchestra in the centre, 
in which the band—say, one of the Guards regiments—might per- 
form two or three times a week. How pleasant would be the pic- 
ture—an easy, rational, civilising amusement! The crowd listening, 

:smoking an honest pipe, the boats on the river drawing close to hear, 
the day declining, the fine evening air! The expense, if undertaken 
by the City or Government, would be a thousand times recouped in 
the saving from prosecutions for intemperance and the offences 
arising from intemperance, and in the increased rates paid by 
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thriving members of the community saved from the public-houses, 
and civilised by music and rational amusement. One would wish 
also that a tramway ran along the Embankment from Westminster to 
the City or Mansion House station. Indeed, it might reasonably 
be pushed on to the very Bank, going along Queen Victoria Street. 
It would be a delightfully exhilarating drive—or ride, as it would be 
called. But the interests below-ground and on the river are too 
strong to be overcome or propitiated. Here, at Westminster, we 
can pause to look round us a moment. A year or two ago used to 
lie off the Houses of Parliament a handsome steam yacht, belonging 
to one of the members—who, when exhausted by his labours, would 
embark and give his brother legislators an invigorating trip up or down 
the river. Here we find the St. Stephen’s Club, remarkable for having 
its kitchen in the roof; to say nothing of the unfinished new Opera 
House—a disastrous venture—which, even if completed, will hardly 
“pay” during the present generation. In five-and-twenty or thirty 
years, when the Embankment will be as crowded as the Strand, 
then the tide of life will pour into the theatre. It must be a painful 
reminder for those who pass by, and whose money is sunk below- 
ground in foundations“ to the tune” of some £ 30,000 0r £ 40,000. The 
Duke of Buccleuch’s palace inspires some useful reflections: a pre- 
tentious pile after the fashion of a French chateau, Mansard roof, &c., 
but ail spoiled by the hideous economy of ground, which set the 
stables in front, and projected the hall and porch far forward on what 
should have been a clear open approach. When this costly building 
was commenced it rose from the water’s edge, and the great and 
opulent Thane calculated en his terrace by the river-side and over- 
hanging garden, with his “ water-gate,” perhaps. As it rose slowly, 
however, the Embankment was projected, and, of course, it. was 
determined virtually to thrust the chateau back by some hundred 
yards from the water, by adding the created and embanked land 
that was necessary. It may be conceived how the potentate was 
afflicted by this cruel disappointment. It may be said, indeed, that 
the whole raison d’étre of the new building was destroyed, for its 
front is comparatively ineffective. Instantly began a course of 
litigation between the Duke and the Board of Works. It was, I 
believe, seriously proposed that the line of the great new public 
work should be diverted there, and go round the house. A storm 
of indignation arose, and the press was filled with denunciations 
of the arrogant noble. The matter was fought out in the courts 
of arbitration, where he claimed some enormous sum for the injury 
done to his castle, and was forced to content himself with some 
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moderate amount. The whole, however, was a chasenteriatic ‘inci- 
dent. 

The district at the back of Victoria sunt the line taken by the 
omnibuses: plying to “ The Monster,” is a curiously ;old-fashioned 
one, with a suburban air. “The Monster,” as if,in shame, -has 
adopted the more genteel style of “The Clarendon:” . Here reign 
King Gas.and all his “works,” and the factory of the eminent Broad. 
wood, remarkable for its intelligent workmen. In Horseferry Road 
stands an old-fashioned chapel, served by the Jesuits, where once.in 
the year a school. procession, but thoroughly ecclesiastical in its, air 
and adjuncts, séts forth down the long street. This.curious. and 
unusual spectacle, which recalls what may be seen in a. foreign town, 
is regarded with much interest and pride by the whole; mmeighhow- 
hood. 

How strange to stand at the door of Westuineter Hall, as the 
flood of suitors, counsel, &c., pours in, and recalls the days of the 
lagging Tichborné trial, when the rather shabby brougham was 
called over, two lines of spectators formed, and, the; obliging 
Inspector Denning leading the way, the fat impostor laboured out 
and heaved himself into the carriage, a faint and artificial cheer 
following him, That same Denning, who was so obsequious during 
those weary months—no doubt “Sir Roger”-ing him like ‘the rest— 
’ was the first to roughly collar him when the verdict was pronounced, 

hurrying him down those stone corridors that lead under. the Embank- 
ment. As we look at the end of the Hall, it will be noticed that the 
great Flamboyant: window at the end rises too high,.-and is inter- 
fered with by.the old roof. But Pugin and Barry had arranged that 
in due time the roof should be elevated, so as to form an-harmonious 
line. One would have thought that it would have been easier .to 
have adapted the new window to the old roof. Architects-are thus 
mysterious in their ways. Nor is it generally known that the design 
of the Houses of Parliament is to make a complete, square of 
buildings round the area where the cabs now stand and.the pigeons 
feed so prettily, with a tower and archway for entrance at the corner 
where people now cross and enter from Parliament Street, All that 
‘mass of dark stone builditigs which form the present- Law Courts 
are to be removed, and Westminster Hall is to be furnished.with a 
new front and side in the Gothic style of the rest. _ 


PERCY FITZGERALD, 
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THE CZARINA ANNE. 


N the 9th March, 1730, the Northern Lights were dancing 
brilliantly in the Russian skies, deepening over the lately 
founded city of St. Petersburg into blood-red lines, which faded into 
fainter colours in the dim distances and darkness of the South. The 
superstitious populace, who saw in this atmospheric phenomenon a 
presage of terror, baptised it by the name of “The Bloody Aurora” 
—a name which the course of events justified, and clothed with a 
prophetic character. On that day the only attempt that has ever 
been made to establish a limited monarchy in Russia was upset, as 
the result of a joint conspiracy on the part of the Empress and the 
discontented nobility, whose chances of power and fortune the 
limitation of the royal prerogative had lessened. On the death of 
Peter II. the Senate, the Army, and the Council, expecting to find 
in Anne, Duchess of Courland, a weaker and more tractable sovereign, 
passed over her elder divorced sister, the Duchess of Mecklenburg, 
then residing in Moscow, and offered her the throne on conditions 
which obtain in all limited monarchies, viz., that she relinquish the 
power of levying taxes, taking life, and confiscating property at the 
caprice of her own autocratic will. Having deputed six hundred gen- 
tlemen to wait on her and invite her to declare herself a despot, she 
summoned her council ; and then followed a scene, every word and 
movement of which had been carefully rehearsed in secret. The 
Empress, facile as long as she was not required to act in person, 
hesitated at the door of the Council Hall and wanted to withdraw, 
when Bieren, her favourite, grasped her roughly by the arm, and 
dragged her into the chamber. Count Mattweof rose, and in the 
name of the nation asked her to resume the powers and prerogative 
of her ancestors. Anne, as previously instructed, affected surprise, 
and said :— 
“How! was it not with the will of the nation that I signed the 
act presented to me at Mittau ?” 
The whole assembly answered, “ No.” 
Turning to one of the noblemen who had presented the paper 
for her signature, she said: 
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“ How came you, sir, to impose on me so?” 

She then ordered the writings to be brought, and, reading over the 
clauses seriatim, asked the assembly if this was for the good of the 
nation. She then tore the documents, saying, “‘ These writings, then, 
are not necessary,” amid loud applause. 

It was an episode which not only the active wire-pullers in it, who 
expected to reap from it an inheritance of power and wealth, had 
early cause to mourn, but which the Russian nation laments even 
unto this day. : 

The slim fragile type of beauty is not popular in Russia. Above 
all things the ladies of St. Petersburg desire to be plump; and if 
nature “ cover their faces with fatness and hang collops of fat on 
their flanks,” they find colour and complexions for themselves in the 
rouge-pot. Beauty is measured by the avoirdupois standard, and no 
lady can lay the least claim to it unless she turns the scale at two 
cwts. with ease. Therefore Anne, whose proportions were most 
massive, was regarded by her subjects as a very beautiful woman. 
Her head was buttressed on either side by a pair of the chubbiest 
vermilion-painted cheeks, which trembled like a jelly at every motion 
she made. Mr. Carlyle compares them to a pair of Westphalia hams 
for size ; and he might have added, for expression. Certainly they 
were so self-asserting as to dwarf all her other facial features. Her 
big bones were well-padded with flesh—flesh that on the whole was 
rather quiescent and unobtrusive for a Russian Empress. She had a 
brown complexion, black hair, deeply embedded dark blue eyes, 
which in so far as they were yisible sparkled with satire and shrewd- 
ness. For so large a woman, her motion and carriage were easy and 
graceful ; and her twenty-stone-weight glided among her courtiers 
without much snorting or grating of the machine, and, if we are to 
credit some of her admirers, we might add, almost as silently and 
lightly as a sunbeam. In spite of her weight, she was a distinguished 
pedestrian. She showed herself exceedingly affable and gracious 
at her receptions ; smiles “inexpressibly sweet,” says one who was 
favoured with a few, hovered over her mouth and lit up a countenance, 
which the same gossip says had something awful in it,—and doubt- 
less there is something solemnising in abnormal bulk. “Her 
affability is such,” says Mrs. Vigor, “that you seem talking to an 
equal ; and yet she does not for a moment drop the dignity of a 
sovereign.” Others found it safer to talk to her in monosyllables. 
There is a story told of Euler, who taught in the Academy of Science, 
established in St. Petersburg by Peter the Great, during the whole of 
her reign. In 1741 he accepted from Frederick the offer of the 
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Professorship Of Mathematics in Berlin Academy. On his arrival in 
Berlin he was invited by the Queen Mother to visit her at her palace. 
Euler trembled in her presence, and, in spite of her kindly efforts to 
put him at his ease, was quite unable to overcome his terror. The 
Queen, simple, gentle, and unassuming, knowing that there was 
nothing of the bogie about her, asked him why he answered her in 
monosyllables and trembled. “ Madam,” said he, “it is because I 
have come from a court where, if one speaks at greater length and 
with more freedom, the chances are that he will be hanged.” 

Anne was the younger daughter of Peter the Great’s elder brother 
Ivan. At theage of seventeen she was married to the Duke of Courland. 
It was with much reluctance, and only under pressure from the over- 
mastering will of Peter, who freely applied threats of dethronement 
to stimulate his wooing, that this titled weakling took her to wife. A 
few days after his marriage he fell sick and died, having for several 
weeks before the happy event been kept by his bride’s relations in a 
state of chronic drunkenness, and forced to drink to excess on his 
wedding-day. In the early years of her widowhood Comte de Saxe, 
afterwards Maréchal Saxe, backed by the moneys he had cajoled 
from an infatuated French actress, made a hard effort to fall in love 
with her wealth and her prospects of the Russian throne. Anne’s 
heart and imagination quickly capitulated to the grace and soldier-like 
bearing of this the most distinguished of the King of Poland’s three 
or four hundred bastards ; and he gallantly affected to return her 
passion. They made love by words and sighs and grimaces at first, 
for Anne knew only Russian, and Saxe did not know a word of it. 
She placed at his disposal rooms in her palace of Mittau, where he 
was free to come and go as he liked, and entertained him with truly 
royal magnificence. But Anne’s face and figure, both “spread out 
many a rood,” did not satisfy his sense of the beautiful ; and very 
soon she discovered that what charms she possessed would never fix 
his inconstant heart ; and that, while his lips were pouring forth words 
of idolising devotion, his disgusted stomach was rising up in protests 
hard to be suppressed. She found out that he kepta harem at Dantzic 
with the money with which she supplied him, and had several intrigues 
going on simultaneously at Mittau. The sovereignty of Courland 
and the influence of Anne in the election was worth bushels of those 
perjuries at which Jove laughs ; and Saxe, by solemn protestations 
that he had no eyes for any fair but her, coaxed the soft, fat, kindly 
lady into forgiving him. Anne’s aunt, however, Catherine I., the widow 
of Peter the Great, was opposed to his election to the throne of 
Courland, for which he was a candidate. A detachment of Russian 
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soldiers were sent to seize him during the night. Saxe had no great 
aversion to be taken prisoner and transported to St. Petersburg, 
where he might make a conquest of even the haughty Empress’s 
heart ; but he had no wish to let it reach Anne’s ears that a frail and 
fair companion was passing the night with him. He hastily summoned 
his valet and ordered him to dress the girl in men’s clothes and send 
her away, which he did, disguising her in one of his master’s suits. 
The girl was seized. The Russian captain recognised the suit, and, 
thinking that its rightful owner was within it, conducted the poor girl to 
the general, announcing her as the Comte de Saxe. She told her 
story ; the general laughed heartily at his subordinate’s confusion ; 
and with true Russian humour, worthy of Peter the Great himself, 
compelled the captain to atone for his blundering and blindness by 
marrying her. The loud laughter with which the nobility of Courland 
received the story of the loves of Anne’s frofégé was wormwood to 
her. She hurled bitter and angry reproaches at him ; and then her 
rage melted and quenched itself in tears. The brilliant rascal 
pleaded so persuasively for forgiveness that again he stole away her 
wrath. To keep him safe from temptation she fixed his permanent 
residence in her own palace. Saxe and his suite lived on one side of 
the court, she and her ladies on the other. The sense of the near- 
ness of his fiancée did not overawe his rebellious appetite. He 
formed an intrigue with one of her ladies who lived conveniently on 
the ground floor, and who frequently visited his apartments at night, 
returning in the morning before the palace was astir. One morning 
there was a heavy fall of snow on the ground. Saxe gallantly carried 
his friend on his shoulders across the court to her window, that her 
dainty feet might not be chilled. An old woman with a lit lantern 
passed, and seeing the dim shadowy outlines of the strange proces- 
sion screamed out in alarm. Saxe tried to kick the lantern out of 
her hand, but in doing so his foot, unexpectedly called on to resist 
the whole force of the law of gravitation, slipped ; and he and his 
precious burden were buried in the snow. In their fall they knocked 
down the old woman, who redoubled her cries, waking the echoes of 
the court, bringing the sentinels to the spot and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the palace to their windows. In the morning Saxe was 
dismissed by the Duchess, and told to think of her no more.. After 
she became Czarina he bribed her chamberlain to try to rekindle her 
old affection for him ; but the attempt failed. Anne dismissed the 
audacious official, and never forgave him. Another candidate for 
the hand of the Empress was Don Manuel of Portugal. She 
received him at St. Petersburg with great distinction, but would not 
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so much as permit him to mention the object of his visit. Horace 
Walpole tells of a Sir Francis Dashwood who in early life made a 
voyage to Russia, dressed like Charles XII., in hopes of making the 
Czarina fall in love with him. Surely the Swedish misogynist was an 
improper hero to copy when a woman’s heart was to be captivated. 
This exhausts the list of Anne’s legitimate lovers, whose intentions, 
if mercenary, were strictly honourable. 

The. short reign of Peter II. intervened between the demise of 
Catherine I. and the accession of Anne to the throne. Peter’s 
father was the murdered Prince Alexis, son of Peter the Great and 
his divorced wife Eudoxia. In her will Catherine declared him a 
minor till he reached the age of sixteen, and appointed a regency of 
ten persons, ever whom Prince Menzikoff retained the overmastering 
power which he had wielded under Catherine, who, before her marriage 
to the Great Czar, had been his mistress, This great statesman sprang 
from the gutter of Moscow. He was an itinerant vendor of ginger- 
bread, and carried his tray before him, strapped round his shoulders; 
some even aver that he sang in the streets-for a living. The young 
Czar and the waif, each aged fifteen years, had a trial of wit ; and his 
Majesty was so captivated by the impudent face and facile tongue 
and knowing leer and preternatural intelligence of the City arab, that 
he, appointed him to some menial office in his palace, and resolved 
to make a man of him. At the time of his disgrace, during the 
reign of Peter II., he was found possessed of a fortune of eight 
millions sterling. To the day of his death he could neither read 
nor write. He had considerable intellect of the vulpine type. His 
faculties were all apprenticed to himself; but he had the wit to know 
that to be a true reformer and a wise administrator was the shrewdest 
form of selfishness he could choose. He was quite ready to stoop to 
conquer ; like Sir Pertinax McSycophant, he might have said of himself 
that he had got on by “cringing and booing.” When the Czar was in 
a frenzy of rage, and could get no other person to kick, Menzikoff 
had no objection to Peter relieving his feelings on his faithful body. 
He flattered the Czar by repeating his vices. Once, when His Majesty 
punished a rebellious regiment by chopping off the heads of its ring- 
leaders with his own royal hands, he justified his act on the pious 
plea. that “ there was no victim more acceptable to the Deity than a 
wicked man;” on which Menzikoff, conviction being carried to his 
reason, jumped up with a shout of approval, and beheaded a few 
more.. Again and again the Czar replenished his purse by fining his 
favourite, who he knew had frequent opportunities, and indeed carte 
blanche fcom his Majesty, to embezzle, and no conscience to restrain 
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him. Menzikoff’s ambition was boundless; the ex-street minstrel 
was within an ace of settling his posterity on the throne, for a 
despotism seems as favourable to the rise of talent of a certain type 
as a republic, especially when the despot does not sit coddling 
himself on his throne, and is of a roving disposition and “ hail- 
fellow-well-met” with his subjects. The prince had cajoled the 
Czarina, who during her short reign was seldom sober, and who 
indeed drank herself to death, to decree in her will that the young 
Emperor should marry his daughter; and he intrigued to get his son 
wedded to the Emperor’s sister Natalia. He set such restrictions on 
the free movements of the youthful sovereign, that no malcontent 
had a chance of sowing a suspicion in his mind. By a stroke of 
great imprudence, however, Menzikoff brought about his own dis- 
grace. 

“ Where are you going with that money?” said he to a gentleman 
of the court whom he saw carrying a well-filled purse through the 
hall of the palace. 

“ His Majesty sends it as a present to his sister,” was the reply. 

“Take it into my room; the Emperor is too young to know how 
to dispose of money.” 

A few days after, the Princess came to visit the Emperor, who 
asked her indignantly if the present he had sent her was not worth 
thanks. Inquiries were at once made, and Menzikoff was ordered 
to attend his Majesty. 

“ How did you dare, sir, to stop my servant and take that money 
from him?” 

The prince was thunderstruck at the peremptory and rebellious 
tone of the Czar; and answered that the State was in want of 
money; that he had a plan ready to submit to His Majesty for the 
better disposal of it. ‘If, however, your Majesty commands it, I 
will restore the 9,000 ducats, and also lend you a million roubles 
(£220,000) out of my private purse.” The Czar stamped his foot, 
and answered, “I will let you know that I am Emperor”—(aged 
12!)—* and that I will be obeyed.” There must be a sense of the 
ridiculous, a deep love of fun, in the powers that regulate the provi- 
dential affairs of men. What a quiet inward chuckle they must have 
indulged in when they planned such an incongruity as this scene is! 
Menzikoff was banished by this child to the remotest region of Siberia. 
His poor old wife, grown blind with weeping, died by the way. 
His family was exiled. Out of his liberal allowance of ten roubles a 
day, he built a church at which he himself worked hatchet in hand, 
recalling, I doubt not, the old Zaandam days when the Great Czar 
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and he toiled together; and died in the second year of his expatria- 
tion. The history of the next three years is a weary chronicle of 
intrigue and self-seeking on the part of the Russian nobility—of 
conspiracies to monopolise the ear and regard of the Emperor. 
Prince Dolgorucki, who Marshal Keith says was only fit to direct 
a pack of hounds, was about to marry him to his sister, a pretty little 
girl with large liquid blue eyes, witty and sweet-tempered, and with 
whom Peter fell violently in love ; when Peter caught small-pox, and 
persisting in his own wilful, royal way in sitting at an open window 
during his convalescence—and there being no one daring or unselfish 
enough to chastise him—had a relapse, and died in the fifteenth year 
of his age, on the day fixed for his marriage. In him the male line 
of the Romanoff became extinct. 

Anne was a dummy sovereign, covering a real sovereign who 
pulled the strings and worked her from behind. Duke Bieren of 
Courland was her proprietor—body as well as soul. “Sit a beggar 
on horseback, and he will ride to destruction ;” and the groom’s 
grandson, on his elevation to the seat of sovereignty, showed a cruelty 
of disposition which made his name a terror. The ambassadors de- 
puted to announce to Anne her elevation to the Russian throne found 
a boorish-looking fellow lounging in the apartment into which they 
had been shown, and concluded from his manners and deportment 
that he had not been born to move in such a sphere. They requested 
him to retire ; which he declined to do. Prince Dolgorucki was 
about to turn him out by force, when Anne entered and commanded 
him to desist. Bieren, for it was he, was present during the whole of 
the interview, and heard Anne’s assent to the conditions of her elec- 
tion, one of which obliged her to leave him behind. Many years 
before, he had fled from Courland to St. Petersburg to avoid being 
arrested for several serious crimes; an official hint was given 
him that his departure from the Russian capital would be a prudential 
movement. He returned to Mittau, and found means to ingratiate 
himself with Bestucheff, the High Chancellor, who introduced him to 
the Duchess Anne. She was so charmed with him that she made 
him her—what? The nobility of Courland despised him, and had 
no difficulty and very little compunction in letting him see that 
they did not know him; when the throne of Courland became 
vacant he appeared as a candidate, and persuaded his mistress, now 
Empress, to support his claims by force. While the nobility were 
canvassing the merits of the rival competitors in the Cathedral of 
‘Mittau, her general, Bismarck, posted some companies of horse in 
the churchyard that surrounds it, to secure a free and unbiassed 
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election. On the restoration of the despotic power of the throne, 
Anne summoned her favourite ‘to St. Petersburg, ennobled ‘him, 
appointed him gentleman of the bed-chamber, and lord “high 
chamberlain. During the whole of Anne’s reign he governed Russia 
with a rod of iron. He was handsome, ignorant, vindictive. What 
intellect he had was developed on the side of the low animal facuf- 
ties of cunning, audacity, and dissimulation. The Austrian Ambassa- 
dor said “ that he talked like a man when he spoke of horses, and 
like a horse when he spoke of men.” ‘His bearing towards the 
Empress was most arrogant and disrespectful. He would’ burst’ into 
her presence in the middle of a reception, and declare with oaths and 
curses that he would no longer be persecuted by her servants, but 
would retire to Courland ; and, rushing out of the room, would slam 
the door with violence. After such an outburst the poor Empress 
has been known to lift her clasped hands to heaven and go into 
hysterics. For the contumely with which Prince Dolgorucki had treated 
him at Mittau, he had that prince and his brother broken on the wheel; 
two others of the family were quartered ; three lost their heads on 
the scaffold ; the property of the rest was confiscated. Count de 
Hordt says that daily he shed rivers of innocent blood. His 
presence inspired so much alarm, that when he rode along the 
streets the people ran off, exclaiming, “ Away! away! Bieren is 
coming.” Foot-passengers sought cover in the first open door ; while 
those in carriages jumped out and prostrated themselves before him. 
Perhaps it is better to flatter a bully than to fight him; but sub- 
serviency was carried too far when foreign ministers gave such a 
toast as this : “Cursed be he who is not the true and ‘sincere friend 
of His Highness the Duke of Courland.” He lived in a style of 
more than royal magnificence, and his imperial mistress was almost 
a boarder at his table ; she had no table of her own, and used to 
dine en famille with him. He compelled her to declare him regent 
during the minority of hersuccessor. The weak, kindly soul, with 
tears in her eyes, said : “ You are running on your destruction,” but 
complied. As Regent, he paid a visit of state to the French 
Ambassador, and here is the order of procession :—({1) An officer 
on horseback, (2) Two servants on horseback, (3) Three carriages, 
drawn by six horses, containing six cavaliers, (4) Twenty-four 
servants on horseback, (5) Six running footmen, (6) Two blacks, 
(7) Thirty lackeys on foot, (8) Twelve pages, (9) Nine noblemen, 
(10) His master of horse, (11) The Duke in a splendid carriage, 
drawn by six horses, followed by two servants in Turkish dresses. 
He aspired to seat his own posterity on the throne. . His project 
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was to marry his eldest son to the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards 
Empress, and his daughter to the Duke of Holstein, afterwards Paul 
III.; and, if the Empress had lived a few years longer, he would 
probably have accomplished his design. As regent, his haughtiness, 
bloodthirstiness, and greed grew unbearable. He gave himself the 
title of Imperial Highness ; fixed his salary at half-a-million roubles 
a year; and condemned to the knout or to the mines of Siberia all 
whom his army of spies reported to be inimical to him. He treated 
the parents of his sovereign with such brutality that they placed 
themselves at the head of a conspiracy for his overthrow. Several 
stormy scenes occurred between them and Bieren. “The Regent 
accused them of fostering disaffection, although they had vowed to 
be loyal to him. 

“There is no agitation that I know of that will hurt either the 
Emperor or the Empire.” 

“Tt is my business,” said Bieren, “to place the Empire in such 
a situation that nobody will be able to hurt it, and I alone in Russia 
am able to do it.” 

‘‘ The nobles must assist you,” was the retort ; “and you and they 
alike must answer to the Emperor.” 

“ What !” exclaimed the Regent ; “ have I not unlimited power ? 
Such opinions as yours, sir, will foment commotions,—and if these 
arise, do you know what will happen ?” 

“Yes!” said Prince Anthony, small of stature yet full of im- 
pulse and daring, drawing his sword ; “ somebody will be massacred ! 
You are Regent by forgery ! The Empress never signed the testament 
you produced.” 

“ T will report your language to the Cabinet, sir,” said the Duke, 
leaving the room. He summoned the Cabinet, the Senate, and the 
nobility, and acquainted them with this conversation, furiously 
denouncing the Prince as a liar. A fortnight later, Duke Bieren was 
on his way to Siberia. In the dead of the night, a band of soldiers 
with loaded muskets, led by Marshal Munnich, repaired to the 
Summer Palace, where the Regent was residing. Colonel Mann- 
stein, at the head of twenty men, was told off to enter the palace and 
seize the Duke, and assassinate him in case of resistance. Without 
awaking suspicion he passed the guards, who knew him well, and got 
as far as the bed-chambers without difficulty. Not daring to ask any 
of the servants to point out the Duke’s bedchamber, he tried all the 
doors till he came to a locked one. It was a folding one, and, the 
bolts at top and bottom being left unsecured, was easily forced. In 
this room he found the Duke and Duchess asleep, and whispered 
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low in the Duke’s ear that he was wanted. Alarmed, the Regent 
jumped up and tried to creep under the bed. Mannstein sprang 
round and seized him and summoned his soldiers, while the Duke 
struck out savagely with his fists. The soldiers knocked him down 
with the butt-end of their muskets, gagged him, tied his hands be- 
hind, led him naked to the guard-room, where they threw a soldier’s 
cloak round him, and then hurried him off. The Duchess in her 
shift followed as far as the street. A soldier was ordered to carry her 
back to bed ; he threw her into a snow-drift and left her there. The 
Regent was tried and condemned to death, but his sentence was 
commuted into banishment to Siberia. A house designed by Mar- 
shal Munnich was built there specially for him. Within a year he 
was recalled, and poetic justice sent Munnich to occupy it, where he 
eked out his allowance of sixpence a day as a dairyman and infant- 
school teacher. Count de Hordt saw Bieren in St. Petersburg during 
the reign of Catherine III., and found him, though upwards of eighty 
years, “ preserving a fresh ruddy complexion and a presence of mind 
rare at his age.” He had been the cause of countless deaths—about 
15,000—and innumerable cruelties, yet he was happy, untroubled, 
with a conscience as peaceful as that of a sleeping child. No pang 
of remorse ever gave him a bitter hour. In what a small degree is 
conscience an attribute of man! We impose on ourselves when we 
conceive the guilty haunted by the avenging spirits of those they 
have murdered. It is questionable if Shakespeare’s representation of 
the couch of the Hunchback as surrounded by the ghosts of his 
victims is true to fact. They that are guilty know not of their guilt, 
but only they that are good. 

The enormities of her reign are undoubtedly to be ascribed 
to the bloodthirsty disposition of the Duke of Courland, but that 
she allowed herself to become an instrument of evil in his hands is 
no palliation of her guilt. Of the 30,000 souls banished to Siberia 
during her short reign of ten years, no trace of 5,000 could be 
found at her death, and these are supposed to have been se- 
cretly murdered in Russia. Her womanly feelings often rose in 
protest against the cruel decrees her lover extorted from her. “I 
have often seen her,” said Count Munnich, “ weep bitterly when she 
interceded with Bieren, who stormed and raved at her reluctance 
to sacrifice his enemies.” The gentle, compassionate creature 
could not bear the thought of human suffering; her queenly pride 
and reserve broke down, and her breast heaved with many sobs. 
She often told Bieren that he was making her name infamous in 
history, and’as history confesses to no feelings of chivalry, and calls 
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crimes crimes, even though a woman in love do them, her prophetic 
estimate of her reign has proved true. Here is a story or two illustra- 
tive of what is called her “ clemency,” from which the temper of her 
cruelty may be inferred. Count Wolinski, a member of her cabinet, 
—impetuous, reckless, and defiant,—born with a wit that was a little too 
caustic and biting for a despotism, for having incurred the Duke’s dis- 
pleasure was sentenced to have his tongue cut out, his right hand 
taken off, to be broken alive on the wheel, and to have his head fixed 
ona pole. Anne graciously commuted the sentence to amputation 
of the right hand and decapitation, weeping bitterly as she signed 
the death-warrant. The day after Wolinski’s execution the Duke 
accused Count Puskin of a similar offence—of having publicly said 
that the favourite and his mistress would not always live, and that 
their tyranny would come to an end. This bold statement of an 
unquestionable fact of nature almost cost him his life. This time 
Her Majesty affixed her signature to the death-warrant without the 
wonted tribute of a tear. When the sentence was announced to him, 
Puskin uttered such invectives that he had to be gagged. A 
messenger from the Czarina told him that she had resolved to spare 
his life, that he should only lose his tongue and be banished to 
Siberia. The executioner arrived before the retreating footsteps of 
the messenger had re-crossed the threshold. Puskin used his mis- 
chief-making member in discoursing freely on the moral relations of 
the Empress and the Duke before he lost it for ever. Here are an 
incident and an extract which offer the reader a contrast on which he 
can make his own reflections. They give an estimate of Anne from 
antipodal points of view—the one that of her subjects, whose lives 
were as breath in her nostrils, the other that of the wife of a British 
resident, far beyond the reach of her cruelty. To the former she 
was a death’s head ; to the latter, an earthly Providence. The incident 
is the following :—Some mischievous persons broke into her Winter 
Palace, and, selecting some of the finest pictures in her collection, 
cut them out of their frames and tore them in pieces, putting in their 
stead representations of racks, gibbets, and other instruments of 
torture. With the impression created by this fact fresh on the 
imagination, read the following:—“I have often seen her Majesty 
melt into tears at a melancholy story, and she shows such un- 
affected horror at any mark of cruelty, that her mind seems composed 
of the most amiable qualities that I have ever observed in any person, 
which seems a particular mark of the goodness of God, as she is 
possessed of such power.” We make from within us the people we 
‘see, and deck them out in attributes that exist nowhere but in our 
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own imaginations. This lady’s nearness to the throne had evidently 
bewildered her moral perceptions, and thrown her eyes off the straight 
line of moral vision. The fierce light that beats upon a throne beats, 
it is to be feared, not to bring its shadows into clearer outline, but to 
blind those that gaze upon it. 

The grim humour of her uncle—in which, however, there was a 
scintilla of cruelty, a suspicion that the fun was more delicious from 
the fact that the feelings or flesh of others was lacerated—was on 
one or two occasions manifested by Anne. As a punishment for his 
religious apostasy, she nominated Prince Gallitzin, a nobleman of 
middle age and the wearer of an historic name, court page and court 
buffoon. There are few men heroic enough to prefer death to life 
on dishonourable conditions when one or other of the alternatives 
must instantaneously be chosen ; and this prince was of opinion that 
even the life of a public butt was better than life in Siberia or no life 
at all. Indignant that he wore the cap and bells with a smiling face 
and showed no sense of humiliation, the royal humourist, with a 
broad grin on her broad face, and a malicious twinkle in her blue 
eye, ordered him to marry a girl of low degree, promising to super- 
intend and pay the expenses of the marriage festivities, and to pre- 
sent him with a palace of great brilliance and beauty. The one she 
gave him was brilliant enough when the sun shone on it! The 
festivities were conducted on a scale of national magnificence. More 
than 300 men and women were ordered up from the several provinces 
of the empire to St. Petersburg to attend the nuptials of the prince, 
and commanded to come in the peculiar dress and costume of their 
districts. On the wedding day the motley mob was assembled in the 
courtyard of the palace, where the babblement of many tongues and 
the want of a common dialect almost drove the responsible managers 
of the rejoicings to distraction, and whence the wedding guests 
started in procession through the principal streets of the city. At 
their head marched the happy pair, locked together in a cage 
perched on the shoulders of an elephant. The guests, brought from 
their far glens and hills to make an hour’s fun for a queen, followed 
on sledges drawn by all manner of beasts—swine, calves, dogs, 
reindeer, and bears. Some from far Archangel were hoisted on the 
backs of camels, fierce monsters of whose existence they wot not, 
and spent an hour of concentrated agony there; their reluctance 
to mount having been overcome by fierce objurgations which fell 
harmlessly on ears blissfully ignorant of their meaning, and by the 
free use of the cudgel, to the persuasive power of which they 
responded, A salute of guns announced to the citizens the departure 
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of the procession from the palace; it was fired from four small 
cannon and two mortars. The cannon could only hold half an ounce 
of powder without bursting, and the mortars threw little wooden 
shells hardly as dangerous as a boy’s squib: for the murderous 
weapons were made of ice. Dancing and drinking were kept up till 
an early hour in the morning, when the bride and bridegroom were 
conducted home by a military escort to the mansion the Empress, 
had promised them. It was a chamber of two apartments, built of 
ice. The furniture was of ice; the marriage bed was of ice, and 
into it the young couple, in obedience to orders from headquarters, 
after being stripped, were duly placed, and guards stood sentry all 
night at the door to prevent them seeking warmer shelter. 

Her Majesty’s habits of life were very regular. Her Ministers 
arrived at the palace every morning, summer and winter alike, at 9 
o'clock, to transact affairs of State, before which hour she had break- 
fasted. She dined at noon with the Duke of Courland. On public 
occasions she dined in public, and then she sat on a throne under a 
gorgeous canopy, the Grand Duchess Anne and the Princess Elizabeth 
being the only guests at the table at which she presided, and the 
Lord High Chancellor acting as waiter. After a light supper she retired 
to rest at 11. Not even in the Court of France was ostentation and 
display carried further than it was by Anne. People who came to 
Court twice in the same dress were disgraced ; and many of the ladies 
and gentlemen of the palace seriously impaired their fortunes in their 
anxiety.to gratify the Czarina’s ambition that her Court should be the 
most brilliant in Europe, the salaries she gave them being quite inade- 
quate. Yet incongruity ran through all their grandeur ; vulgarity and 
refinement kissed each other. You would see brilliant rings on 
unwashed fingers with a large tract of soil under the nails. Rich 
fabrics were cut into clothes that hung loose on the body like sacks. 
A nobleman wearing a beautiful costume would have his head covered 
with a filthy wig. ‘This was the result of Peter's efforts to force external 
civilisation on his subjects without the preliminary preparation of in- 
ward culture and refinement of mind and spirit. Yet she herself was 
thrift personified. Her own apparel was ever the poorest and the 
plainest. A silk handkerchief round her head, a scarlet jacket and a 
black petticoat were her usual morning dress ; and she always wore 
a plain long gown in the afternoon. There was no more constant 
visitor to the auction rooms where drapery goods were sold than the 
Czarina ; and when a piece of silk or article of vertu was put up, 
the royal lips would often lisp out a bid ; and it was well under- 
stood that no frown suggestive of Siberia would overcast her Majesty’s 
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face though any of her subjects trumped her price and secured the 
coveted possession. The great bell of Moscow, called the Czar of 
bells, cast by her order, was in keeping with her ordinary scale of 
magnificence. It weighed 432,000 lbs., was 19 feet in height, and its 
circumference at the rim was 214 yards. When embassies were 
simultaneously expected at Moscow from China, Persia, and Turkey 
*—(the Chinese one being the first that ever came from that kingdom to 
Europe)—she ordered the erection of a larger and more commodious 
palace of wood within three weeks, and the work was done. She 
delighted in the pleasure of music and dancing. It was during her 
reign that the Italian Opera was first performed in St. Petersburg. 
She fostered calisthenics and music by inviting foreign artists to her 
capital and enjoining the youth of Russia of both sexes to take 
lessons in those arts. Twice a week masked balls were given at the 
palace. Under her, the manners of the Court took a softer turn. 
The wild carousals of Peter the Great were discountenanced, and 
even the quieter though quite as deep drinking of his widow and 
successor. To her drunkenness was a vice, not a frolic ; at least, only 
one favoured individual was licensed to appear in her presence drunk 
as often as he liked. However, not to break with the traditions of 
the Court too abruptly, each recurring anniversary of Her Majesty’s 
accession to the throne was dedicated to the rosy god. On these 
occasions those of her subjects who appeared at Court to do homage 
were compelled to quaff, under her own eyes, and with one knee on 
the ground, a bottle of wine out of her celebrated gold cup weighing 
29 lbs., which, with her coronation robe, is still to be seen in the 
Imperial Museum of Moscow. When no great festivities were on 
hand, Anne, with the ladies and gentlemen forming the inner circle 
cf her Court, devoted the evening to friendly contests in epigram- 
making. She attained considerable readiness and skill in this exer- 
cise. In anticipation of the threatened descent of Russia on 
Sweden, the British Government sent Sir Charles Wager to cruise in . 
the Baltic. This is the Sir Charles Wager who, according to Horace 
Walpole, refused the Admiralty in 1742, alleging as a reason “that 
the Government said he was an old woman ; and he would like to 
know what good an old woman could do anywhere?” The Admiral 
despatched a frigate to St. Petersburg with a letter from George II. 
“What number of ships does this squadron consist of ?” Anne 
asked the officer. “ ‘Twenty-two, your Majesty.” “ What!” said she, 
“twenty-two sail of men-of-war to carry one letter? It is the dearest 
postage I ever heard of. I hope it is not expected an answer should 
be sent back at the same charge,” 
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The hereditary feud between the Russians and the Turks dates 
back to the descent of the Saracen on Europe, from which period till 
the present day the two tribes have been at incessant war. The 
victorious Asiatics drove the Muscovites back into their far northern 
wilds, and held them imprisoned there till the beginning of the 
18th century ; when fortune turned in favour of the predatory semi- 
Tartars of the North. The Ukraine and latterly the Crimea were the 
seats of this perennial strife. As the representative of the national 
idea, Anne resolved to carry on the war which Peter, to efface and 
avenge the humiliation of the Pruth, had pre-arranged before his 
death. He had collected on the southern frontier of his empire large 
stores of arms, ammunition, provisions, and clothing ; he had con- 
structed large docks at several towns on the Dneiper and the Don 
for the building of flat-bottomed boats—flat on account of the falls— 
and his imaginative faculties were occupied in inventing an excuse 
for a rupture when he died. As soon as she ascended the throne, 
and was informed of Peter’s plans, Anne gave the signal for the 
attack. The disturbance in Poland, however, on the death of 
Augustus II. in 1733, required that the march of her army of 30,000 
men should be diverted thitherwards to protect and defend the Poles 
in choosing the Elector August of Saxony to fill the vacant throne 
in preference to Stanislaus Lesczinski, their old exiled king, the 
nominee and father-in-law of Louis XV. ; and in default of their not 
choosing wisely, to teach them that the stronger have a divine right 
to announce ¢x cathedré to the weaker what is wisdom and what is 
not ; and that the weaker are under divine obligation to listen 
reverently and obey. It took two years to teach the Poles this great 
law of nature and nations. The town of Dantzic, aided by a French 
garrison,—“ Thank God!” said Munnich, when he heard it was to 
be defended, “ Russia is in need of men for her mines ”—proved a 
perverse and refractory disciple for 135 days ; and had to pay the 
heavy fee of two million crowns to her instructor, Anne then ordered 
her general to march with the residue of her army to the Crimea, and 
put every Tartar to the sword, and give every hut to the flames: a 
command which, through the severity of the season and the exhaus- 
tion of his supplies, he was unable to obey; he had to retire into 
the Ukraine, leaving the bones of 9,000 soldiers and as many horses 
bleaching in the steppes. In 1736, the struggle for the possession of 
the Crimea and supremacy in the Euxine was renewed, and raged 
with great fury till 1739. After storming Azoph, Marshal Munnich, 
at the head of an army of 50,000 men, stormed the lines and ditch of 
Perecop, the latter seventy-two feet broad and forty-two feet deep ; 
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in less than a day the labours of 5,000 men during several years were 
undone. Thereafter he ravaged the Crimea as far south as the 
heights of Alma, yet virtually accomplishing nothing but finding a 
grave for half his army. In April of the following year he again took 
the field at the head of 60,000 men, and despatched a fleet to the 
Black Sea to co-operate with him. Of this army he led back 40,000 
to the Ukraine. Nothing daunted by the fruitlessness of his victories— 
fruitless, not through the skill or valour of the Turk, but through the 
jealousies of the generals fomented by court intrigues, the barrenness 
of the country, and the want of medical stores—Munnich made 
other two campaigns ; but all that Russia gained at an outlay ofa 
vast sum of money, and 100,000 lives, was the township of Azoph. 
Munnich found so many of his soldiers counterfeiting sickness to 
avoid the Southern Steppes that, as a warning to the rest, he ordered 
some of them to be buried alive, transfixed others in the front of the 
army, and chained a few of the general officers to the guns. At the 
storming of Otchakow he was obliged to turn his cannon upon: his 
own troops to make them enter the breach. Probably, his opinion 
as to the value of the lives of the Russian peasantry coincided with 
that of the person referred to in one of D’Alembert’s letters to 
Frederick the Great. “I recollect,” says he, “that after the battle 
of Zorndoff, at which your Majesty despatched 30,000 Russians, a fat 
Dane coolly told me “there was no harm done, it was so easy for 
God to make Russians.” The views and aims of Peter the Great 
govern the energies of each successive Russian administration ; and, 
with the doggedness of the Romanoff dynasty, the desire to annex the 
Crimea was never relinquished, though suffered to relapse into the 
background of Russian policy for a while. - In 1771 it was conquered 
by Prince Dolgorucki. The farce of founding a new nationality 
under Russian protection was played ; which, having secured its 
purpose of reconciling the rest of Europe to Russian ascendency, was 
quietly dropped ; and in 1783 the Peninsula was declared a province 
of the Empire of the Czar. 

The Russian navy fell into a state of such great decay during the 
reigns of Catherine and Peter II., that in time of need few ships could 
be reckoned on as serviceable. On her ascension, Anne appointed 
a commission to inquire and report on its condition ; but through 
the impoverishment of the Exchequer, caused by her Polish, Turkish, 
and Swedish wars, its recommendations were never carried out. The 
powerful fleet left by Peter the Great was so far reduced that when it 
was proposed in 1724 to invest Dantzic by sea, the Admiralty could 
only fit out fifteen barely seaworthy vessels. The number of seamen 
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stationed at Cronstadt was reduced to a few hundreds. After peace 
was proclaimed with Turkey in 1739, there was not one ship left ; 
and the marine force was practically annihilated. Every available 
sailor had been sent to equip the little fleets fitted out against the 
Turks ; and all, to the number of 12,000, had perished in the Sea of 
Azof and the Euxine. The sole contribution of the Czarina to the 
naval power of Russia was a ship named after herself Zhe Anne. 
It was built at Cronstadt by an Englishman named Brown. It was 
pierced for 140 guns, all of brass, and was as much ornamented 
with carvings as the inside of Her Majesty’s pleasure boat. These 
carvers, cutting all sorts of Arabic figures, were only peasants pressed 
as soldiers, provided with no other tool than a common hatchet. 
During Anne’s reign every Russian soldier was taught carpentry. 
The Czarina showed greater attention to the army than to the 
navy, and at her death the Russian infantry, for steadiness, discipline, 
and bravery, was said to be the best in Europe. Her military 
reforms were conducted under the advice of Marshal Munnich, the 
impression of whose moulding hand the Russian army bears to the 
present day. She established a military training college in the 
confiscated palace of Prince Menzikoff ; and that the army might 
never languish through an inadequate supply of officers, issued an 
edict commanding all the youth of the Russian and Livonian nobility, 
-to the number of 360, to repair thither for instruction. She requested 
Frederick William of Prussia to send her a staff of officers to drill 
them, and teach them the Prussian evolutions. Preparatory schools 
were also established over the empire. Her edict ordained that all 
young gentlemen between 8 and 12 years of age be taught in fu- 
ture to write ; from 12 to 16 that they be instructed in arithmetic ; 
from 16 to 20 that they learn geography, fortification, and history 
and that then, if found duly qualified, they be admitted into the 
service. Anne also raised three regiments of heavy cavalry, the 
first Russia possessed, importing horses for this force specially from 
Germany. She reinforced her Corps of Engineers, again begging a 
staff of military tutors from Frederick William, whose generosity she 
acknowledged by the deportation of a hundred giants from Russia 
to Potsdam ; and finally she doubled the pay of the officers, which 
hitherto had been eight German florins a month. The pay of the 
common soldiers was ten copecks a day and provisions, a suit of 
clothes every three years, and a great coat every four. At her 
death the strength of the army was 240,000 men, 40,000 more than 
Peter the Great left it. 

Anne had no character to speak of, either in a moral or a mental 
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sense. It is difficult to describe a negation ; but she may be classi- 
fied asa human mollusk. There was no back-bone in her nature, 
and her character had no more cohesiveness than water. To take on 
any determinate qualities, there must be some toughness of fibre in 
the wood, but Anne’s character lacked the compactness indispensable 
whether for ornament or use ; and as titular sovereign or beneficent 
legislator she was a failure. There was a kind of amiability about 
her—it was mere inanition of character. She had not force enough 
to be perverse. Her goodness was a negative rather than a positive 
quality ; and there is no word in the vocabulary of morals that can 
be used to describe it. Like all weak people, she was complaisant 
in speech, yet systematically deceitful. In her private life she 
concealed her grossness under a veil of affected coyness and 
prudery, and was circumspect and decorous in secret indulgences. 
Frederick the Great, in one of his books, says of her that she was 
“ voluptueuse sans désordre.” 

In the year 1740, “though the weather throughout Europe was 
unusually fine,” as a pleasant old gossip has it, “unfathomable 
Destiny ventured to empty several of the thrones of Europe,” that of 
Russia among the rest. ‘ Audacious Death,” flying hurriedly from 
realm to realm, smote Frederick William of Prussia, the Emperor 
Charles of Germany, Pope Clement XII., and finally “ Russia’s 
great Monarchess.” Anne expired amid great agonies, which her 
doctors could not relieve, in the 47th year of her age. Her body 
was swollen to twice its natural size, and her face and limbs were 
covered with pustules. And at her death not one solitary voice 
among her subjecis, except those whom her existence had enriched, 
was raised to call her blessed. 


JAMES FORFAR. 





IN THE CITY OF THE SAINTS. 


i ORTY minutes before the Salt Lake train leaves!” shouts a 

strong-lunged official, whose stentorian voice is, neverthe- 
less, almost drowned in the thundering din of the Chinese gong 
which another official is vigorously assaulting. 

The platform of Ogden Junction is a scene of Babel and bustle. 
The train from the East, just unloaded, is moving on, its lighted 
windows flashing away, one by one, into the outer darkness. The 
iron horses for the West and for Salt Lake are stabled somewhere 
out of sight, all ready in harness. ‘The passengers for the West are 
pressing in an eager crowd round the Sleeping Car Ticket Office, 
booking their berths for the coming nights. We, bound for the Salt 
Lake City, obey the clamorous summons of the gong whose roar 
means “Supper!” We are first in the eating-room, pick our places 
at the best table, and have nearly disposed of our first course of 
coffee and hot cakes by the time the hungry Westward-bound 
passengers, the all-important tickets for their night’s rest secured, 
come flocking in. 

We are a motley crew gathered round the well-laden supper- 
tables. We are variously clad in ulsters, waterproofs, dust-cloaks, 
furs, and homespuns, and most of us more or less dusty, black, 
bedraggled, and travel-worn. The men, I must own, turn out 
picturesquely to the last, especially those with brigandish hats, 
Byronic cloaks, and luxuriant beards. But, alas for poor feminine 
humanity! to even the prettiest bride on the car, five days and nights 
of railroad travel, with limited toilette facilities and unlimited dust, 
are not becoming. Supper over, we hurry out on the platform and 
seize upon a porter, entreating him to guide us through the darkness 
to the Salt Lake train, and to enlighten our anxious minds as to the 
whereabouts of the trunks containing all our worldly goods. 

The porter reassures us in paternal tones. 

“This gentleman,” he says, indicating a confrére in corduroys and 
shirt-sleeves, “will see your baggage for Salt Lake all right ; and your 
big trunks are stored away; when you want ’em, you just ask for 
me, Mr. Josiah Tompkins,” 
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The gentleman in corduroys adds his testimony, as he cheerily 
trundles a truck along, that Mr. Tompkins is the gentleman who 
looks after the baggage, and our valuables are safe in his charge. 
Mr. Tompkins accompanies us, beguiling the time by pleasant con- 
verse, some distance along the platform and across a kind of bridge ; 
and, when the red light of the Salt Lake train gleams in sight, he 
bids us au revoir with an air of lofty but friendly patronage, and 
leaves us to his confrire. This latter, probably, in his turn moved to 
a kindly interest by the fact of our being two unprotected females, 
hands us over to the care of the conductor of the Salt Lake train with 
a special commendation. 

We have the car almost to ourselves, our only fellow-passengers 
being a small group of men, who sit as far off from us as possible, 
and are absorbed in an animated discussion on local topics. We 
speed through Mormon-land in darkness, seeing nothing of mountain, 
lake, or valley. Presently the conductor comes up to us and enters 
into conversation. He is a tall, good-looking man, of most gentle- 
manly aspect; his manner is that of a high-bred host entertaining 
two lady guests. . We invite him to take a seat, and secretly wonder 
whether he is a Mormon. It is soon evident from his discourse that 
he belongs to that faith ; the other occupants of the car are also 
Mormons ; likewise the breaksman ; likewise the engineer. We are 
among the Saints at last ! 

We are prepossessed with our first Mormon acquaintance, espe- 
cially when we ascertain by a dexterous hint that he has but one wife. 
He tells us that he was one of the little colony who were driven at 
the bayonet’s point out of Nauvoo. The picture of that flight is 
burnt into his mind. He remembers (he but a little child at the 
time) when Brigham Young looked down into that fair valley, the 
oasis in the desert, and said, “ Here we will pitch our tents!” By 
the time we reach Salt Lake City we are ready to regard the Mormons 
as a persecuted race of martyrs ; we quote— 

No little thing has it been to rear 

A resting-place in the desert here ! 
Let the wise be just ; let the brave forbear ; 
Forgive their follies, nor forget their care ! 

Not having seen anything but moonless, starless, lampless dark- 
ness during the journey, the lamps at the dépét and the waiting 
omnibuses, with their coloured lanterns, dazzle us; there is some- 
thing dream-like and unreal about this night arrival in the Mormon 
stronghold, of the approach to which we have seen nothing. 

Our friendly conductor puts us into our omnibus and sweeps us a 
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princely parting bow. The omnibus rattles through broad lighted 
streets, and deposits us at the door of the Walker House. A gentle- 
man of polished manners advances to greet us, and conducts us to 
the elevator. We are shown into a splendidly-furnished room, whose 
full-length mirrors reflect our travel-worn figures reproachfully ; then 
into a large dining-room, where a recherché little supper awaits us, 
and three or four waiters assiduously attend our wants. Is this Paris 
or New York? Have we taken the wrong train, we wonder? or is 
this really Salt Lake City? 

The next morning we go up to the roof of the hotel to see the 
view. We stand by the parapet, and jook down upon the panorama 
of the City of the Saints. The mountains, their bold curves ere 
blurred against the rolling clouds, ¢here clear against the blue sky, 
their purple heights veined with silver streaks of snow, shut in the 
valley all around, save in one open spot, where a faint bluish haze 
broods on the horizon. There lies the Great Salt Lake! we strain 
our eyes, and fancy we can see its waters glimmer through the veiling 
mist—but it is only fancy. Closed in from the world by its guardian 
mountains, girdled by alkali waste and barren upland, the city lies 
indeed_a garden in the desert, a rose in the wilderness—the beauti- 
ful smiling city,-its regular blocks relieved by lines and masses of 
trees, orchards, gardens, all autumn-tinted now, but bearing yet a 
memory of the beauty of the summer, a promise of the glory of the 
spring. 

We went out presently on a tour of inspection, accompanied by a 
Mormon lady, who came to give us greeting and welcome with kind 
and hospitable warmth directly she saw our names _in the list of 
atrivals, and between whom and ourselves the knowledge of mutual 
friends in London formed at once a link. The city is pleasant and 
prepossessing to look upon as a fresh, buxom country lassie, with the 
rose of health and dew of youth upon her. It is strong, and young, 
and unpolished. Wooden shanties elbow handsome houses. The 
shops are good and many, the paving generally smooth, the streets 
wide. There is a sense of ample room and freedom about it: 

Room, room to turn round in, and breathe and be frec ! 

But the “running streams ” which had so often been described to 
us as watering the streets, and which our imagination had painted as 
beautiful bubbling Tennysonian brooks where little fishes frolicked, 
did not come up to our anticipations. One of the party, I regret to 
say, in her disappointment termed them “ gutters.” 

We saw very few well-dressed ladies, but many sweet, good, 
womanly faces. The majority of the men appeared to us rather 
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rough-looking working-men, pleasant, frank, and civil in manner. 
We saw many lovely and blooming young girls, and chubby cherubs 
of children, some perfect pictures of childish beauty. On the whole 
we were struck by the robust and healthy aspect of the people in 
general, and most favourably impressed with their frank courtesy and 
natural good breeding. 

We met two charming, graceful, and intelligent young girls, grand- 
daughters of Brigham Young, and wondered whether in these days 
of the Pacific Railway, which has brought the world to the doors of 
the Mormon citadel, girls such as these would marry, as their mothers 
did, into polygamy? We were introduced to Bishop Sharp, one 
of the contractors of the Pacific Railroad, and a shining light of 
the Mormon Church; and Elder Clawson, who married two of the 
daughters of Brigham Young—a compliment to the family, certainly. 
We then proceeded to pay our respects to Brigham’s successor, John 
Taylor. The President of the Mormon Church was in his office, a 
large room, which for an office contrived to be comfortable-looking, 
as well as business-like, hung round by portraits of the various 
prominent Saints, with a great green arm-chair placed throne-like at 
one end of the apartment, flanked by two or three smaller posts of 
honour, wherein we were invited to repose ourselves. 

We found President Taylor a gentleman of venerable and 
benevolent aspect, affable and gracious in manner, with a kindly smile 
and subtle glance. He conversed pleasantly about the climate, 
and touched upon other equally interesting and general topics ; but 
on an advance being made towards the subject of polygamy, he 
retired and shut himself up in an impenetrable shell of reserve, 
He gave us to understand that it was not a topic he cared to 
discuss, but added gravely, “It was given to us as a revelation ! ” 

We went, of course, to the new Temple, which is in course of 
building ; and to the old Tabernacle, which is exactly like half a 
colossal egg set up on walls, and whose acoustic properties are 
altogether wonderful : standing in the gallery at one end, we could 
hear a pin drop on the floor at the other end. 

We never wearied of wandering about the streets of thiscity. All 
seemed to us so bright, peaceable, and orderly. ‘The manners of the 
people were so gentle, open and courteous, the women so motherly, 
the men so manly and robust. Here, in Salt Lake City, we found 
the true Republic. Elsewhere in the United States we heard the 
theory, but here we saw the practice. Outside we had everywhere 
found traces more or less deep of old-world laws of caste. But 
there seem to be no such grooves in this little world that lives to 
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itself. Outside of it is the zame; but in Salt Lake is the #Aimg—the 
Republic in its purest form. 

Anxious as we were to get near to and catch an inside glimpse of 
the workings of polygamy, we found it at first by no means easy to 
obtain any but an outside view of it. The subject there is treated 
with the greatest delicacy and reserve. Men and women alike avoid 
the topic, or handle it as if it would burn their fingers. Their sensi- 
tiveness and reticence we of course could not rudely attack; their 
friendly hospitality set a seal on the utterance of our curiosity. 

We were at a pleasant little supper-party one evening. Almost 
all the ladies present were Mormons, and polygamous wives. One 
charming and graceful woman in the early prime of life especially 
attracted us; she was one of the three wives of Brigham Young, 
junior. Neither in the course of a somewhat long conversation 
apart with her, nor in the passing and general conversation, was there 
the most distant approach to the subject of polygamy. The topics 
of discussioh, oddly enough, happened to be the Married Women’s 
Property Laws, the duty of husband to wife, and, vice versé, women’s ~ 
unselfishness and trust, conjugal love, devotion, and so on. The 
Mormon ladies conversed freely on all these subjects, but not one of 
them let fall the faintest allusion to the duty being plural, the love 
and devotion sub-divided. There was not a syllable spoken in the 
course of a long discussion on love and matrimony to hint to us 
that we were in the company of practical as well as theoretical poly- 
gamists. 

However, notwithstanding the reserve guarded upon the subject, 
we were fortunate enough to obtain considerable insight into its work- 
ings, chiefly through the kindness of our friend Mrs. G., a life-long 
resident in Salt Lake. We visited one house, a perfect English home, 
presided over by a pleasant matronly English lady, who had been 
one of two wives residing together in this same beautiful home for 
many years, until the death of the first wife. Their children, four- 
teen of the living and six of the dead wife’s, were all born under this 
roof; and the lady described the most perfect harmony as having 
always existed not only between the children of the two marriages, 
but between herself and her sister-wife. 

The case of two wives sharing the same home is, however, rare. 
As a rule, it seems to be the custom for each wife to be mistress of 
her separate household, except, of course, in the poorer classes, 
where the expenses of plural establishments cannot be afforded. 
Several times we saw a group of two, three, or four pretty little villas 
all exactly alike, the homes of Mr. So-and-So’s wives. We often saw 
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a long wooden building cut up by partitions into a row of little cot- 
tages, each with its own door and solitary window, the number of 
such divisions publishing to all passers-by the number of wives with 
which the owner was blessed. Brigham Young presented each of his 
wives, we were told, with the title-deeds of her house. In the bee- 
hive house, however, several Mrs. Youngs lived collectively, and, 
report says, in perfect harmony. President Taylor has four wives, 
and all of the leading “ Brothers” are, I believe, living in poly- 
gamy. 

All the statistical facts concerning polygamy in Utah, the number 
of every notability’s wives and children, we could read up for our- 
selves out of Salt Lake as well as init. But being on the spot, 
we had a glimpse into the inner life of the Mormon women which 
nothing but a visit to the heart and stronghold of Mormonism could 
have given us. We saw unveiled what otherwise we never could 
have realised—the spiritual side of Mormonism. We were forced to 
realise the fervour of the faith that led delicate women to face un- 
flinchingly the hardships of that terrible journey across the pathless 
plains for their religion’s sake alone. I recall vividly the gentle 
saintly face of one beautiful old lady, as she sat at the head of 
her table, sweet and genial hostess, and bent her grey head as she 
asked a blessing on the meal “in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ!” 
She had in her prime of life left home, husband, children, and friends, 
in the East ; and with her baby, the youngest, too young to be left, 
had crossed the burning desert in the immigrant wagon to Zion ; she 
took no other husband on earth, but is sealed to Joseph Smith for 
heaven. ' 

We saw women of pure and exalted ideals, dreamy, visionary, 
spiritual, living more in the next world than in this, with so firm and 
definite a faith in that other world as to sea! themselves for eternity 
to the lord of their choice, and hold that mystic union so sure and 
sacred as to be undisturbed by a marriage for time alone, which ends 
at the grave. We saw also another class of women, gentle, kind, 
unselfish, affectionate, often refined and intelligent, devoted to their 
domestic duties, happy in their homes and their children, and in that 
happiness not seeming to repine at only having a claim on a fifth or 
a quarter of their husband’s love—in a word, more mothers than 
wives. And this is the class of women who can live happily in 
Mormon marriage, and this class alone—those who are by nature 
mothers more than wives. 

For the whole tendency of Mormonism is the exaltation of ma- 
ternity at the expense of wifehood. True marriage, the union of 
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’ man and woman in mutual and sole devotion, the one the comple- 
ment of the other, has no place in their ideal. Populate! build up 
the Community ! fill the city of Zion ! people the courts of the King- 
dom of Heaven! is the cry. Crucify the heart for your religion’s 
sake ; trample down your woman’s nature, and crush out its woman’s 
love ; but be mothers of the children of the Saints ! 

And the woman to whom maternity is more than conjugal love 
bows beneath the yoke; and the woman whose dreamy, restless 
spirit yearns towards the Unseen and feels no abiding-place-on earth, 
who passes as a stranger through this world with her eyes fixed on 
the next—she, too, finds happiness in the Mormon faith. But the 
women who have loved! the women who have given all their heart 
to man instead of God, to whom neither peaceful home and house- 
hold duty, nor even prospective heaven can make amends for that 
heart’s crucifixion in the daily martyrdom of a Mormon marriage ! 
—think what life is to these women! We cannot forget ther faces~ 


Marred with fire of many tears ! 


Pity them; reverence them, as we should reverence all martyrs, for 
whatever faith they faced their fiery ordeal. Religion’s victims at 
the stake did not suffer more than these. 

We attended Sunday service at the Tabernacle, but were not 
fortunate enough to hear any of the leaders of the Church. We only 
heard four or five young Elders who had newly returned from a mis- 
sion to England, where they had apparently been very successful in 
gathering souls into the fold. ‘They were well-looking young men, 
and seemed sincere, enthusiastic, and devout. We listened, prepared 
to bestow a full meed of appreciation on eloquence or logic ; but 
there was not much of the former to admire, while the latter was 
conspicuous by its absence. Therefore, we cannot say that we either 
“went to scoff” or “ remained to pray.” 

The young Elders, one and all, announced that “they were 
there to uplift their testimony to the truth of their faith ;” and we 
waited for some evidence to be adduced, some manifestation revealed 
to the congregation ; but none was forthcoming. The announcement 
of each Elder that he, Brother A or B, bore his testimony to the 
veracity of the Mormon creed was evidently regarded as conclusive. 
They, one and all, congratulated the present fold of the Elect, safe 
within the walls of Zion, and informed them positively and exult- 
antly that “ Babylon,” ¢.¢. London, from which metropolis they had 
lately returned, “ was crumbling to ruin under the curse of the 
Lord.” As our latest letters from Babylon had reported that our 
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dear native city continued in its wonted condition, this did not dis- 
quiet us much. 

Our friends told us it was a pity we had not heard President 
Taylor or George J. Cannon, who are represented as powerful and 
effective speakers; so we do not judge Mormon oratory by the 
maiden efforts we heard that day. 

It was with real regret that we said good-bye to Salt Lake City 
and to the kind friends whose hospitality had made our visit there 
so pleasant. Our first Mormon acquaintance, our gallant conductor, 
recognised us on the train returning to Ogden, and spent much of 
his time with us, pointing out various places of interest as we sped 
through the beautiful valley along the shores of the Great Salt Lake 
which lay dazzling in the burning glow of the setting sun. 

Our time in Salt Lake had passed so happily, that only when our 
backs were turned upon it did we remember that we had had not one 
glimpse into the sealed closet, the Blue-Beard’s chamber, of Mormon- 
ism. We left its dark secrets unseen, unknown. But conversation with 
our fellow-travellers, as we left the fair City of the Saints farther and 
farther behind, seminded us of those grim secrets of the prison- 
house. We remembered that the libations poured out upon the 
Mormon altar had been those of innocent blood. We thought of 
what, in the pleasant peaceful life in the beautiful city, we had for- 
gotten—of the horrors of one long-past day on Mountain Meadows, 
of the children saved from the massacre only to be brought up in 
ignorance of their murdered parents, children growing up in Mormon 
homes, under Mormon influence, who will never know their father’s 
name, nor where their mother’s bones lie in a nameless and forgotten 
grave. 
We thought of the retribution that rose at last after a score of 
years on one of the leaders in that butchery—whose story even now 
makes the heart of the listener sick—we heard, shuddering, how to 
the last he was upborne by promises of rescue ; how, even, as he 
stood by the coffin with the levelled guns fronting him, the hope of 
life, the promise that at the last moment he should be saved, must 
have struggled in his heart. 

We heard stories of the Destroying Angels, whose mission was 
secret murder, until we were weak enough to wonder, can the cause 
with this blood-mark on it thrive? forgetful that the crops may grow 
as ripe and high, and as golden a harvest be reaped, upon the field 
of Sanquelac as elsewhere. 

What will be the harvest of Mormon-land at last? Things can- 
not long endure as they are. Already the conflict between America 
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and this alien colony in her midst is begun. The Washington 
Government has struck at polygamy, the cherished right of the 
Latter-Day Saints. Utah stands on its defence. Will our day see 
the question solved ?—the question which is not the least important 
of the many difficult problems with which America has to deal. 


IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE PRESS. 


HE question of the business relations of the Press with Parlia- 
ment, which has burned ever since the time when Dr. Johnson 
surreptitiously took notes of speeches and greatly improved upon them 
in writing out, is probably about to enter on afresh phase. During the 
present Session both Houses have had their attention pointedly called 
to it. In the House of Lords, distinguished peers have from time to 
time been discovered sitting in the Press Gallery, vainly endeavouring 
to catch the flow of sentences uttered below. The question more 
particularly raised as to the reporting arrangements in the House of 
Lords touches the structural condition of the House. The Chamber 
is far more gorgeous in appearance than that in which the Commons 
sit, but in respect of acoustical properties it falls far below it in 
excellence. There are perhaps not more than half-a-dozen peers 
whose speeches are audible in the Press Gallery. It fortuitously 
happens that these are the only men whose words the public care to 
have reported. If the incidence had otherwise fallen, the defect in 
the House of Lords would long ago have been remedied. But since 
Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Granville, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord 
Cairns, Lord Selborne, and, in less degree, Lord Derby, can be 
heard in the Gallery, the wisdom of Lord Oranmore and Browne, 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell, Lord Denman, and other hereditary 
legislators, is left to take its chance. 

During the current Session some of these noble lords, anxious 
for the higher welfare of the country, have been moved to protest 
against a condition of affairs which practically silences their voices. 
A committee has been appointed, and has just reported, admitting in 
effect that things are very bad, but that they cannot be altered. One 
or two experiments have been tried. A reporter has been slung out over 
the Gallery after the manner that painters work on the side of ships, 
and has been drawn up again. Eventually, as happens to many 
other questions broached in the House of Lords, “ the subject” will 
“ drop,” and matters will remain as they have hitherto been. 

In the House of Commons there is little doubt that before long 
some altetation will be made in the arrangements of the Press 
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Gallery. The question here is not one of acoustics, but of cubic 
measurement. The demand of the Press for accommodation in the 
House of Commons has increased fari fassu with its enterprise in 
other directions, whilst the accommodation within the House has 
remained stationary. The present gallery contains accommodation 
for nineteen reporters. There are benches at the back with an equal 
number of seats; but as articulate speech reaches these desks in 
fragmentary form, they can scarcely be regarded as furnishing 
accommodation for reporters. The front seats are allotted among the 
London morning newspapers in the proportion of two to each, one 
seat being occupied by the reporter who happens to be taking his 
turn, and the other by the manager of the corps, who combines with 
the manifold duties pertaining to that office the task of Writing the 
summary. An exception to this allocation exists in the case of the 
Times: by an arrangement dating back to the time when the amount 
of accommodation was rather in excess of the demand than other- 
wise, that newspaper has been permitted to appropriate three seats. 
This arrangement, for personal reasons very properly entertained, 
remains unchallenged amid the rush for seats; but there is no pre- 
tence that it is fairly required for the business requirements of the 
paper ; and when the third seat is vacated, it will be claimed and 
allotted either to Mr. Hansard or to the Daily Chronicle, a newspaper 
which has in the last few years entered the list as reporter of Parlia- 
mentary debates. In addition to the boxes allocated to the morning . 
newspapers, there are two occupied by the Press Association and the 
Central News—agencies which supply the provincial papers with their 
reports. 

As far as the claimants for seats hitherto recognised are con- 
cerned, the existing arrangements might remain undisturbed. Some 
newspapers think they might have their box in a better situation, and 
pending the falling-in of the third box, now occupied in the name of 
the Zimes, the Newspaper Agencies are placed at some disadvantage. 
Still, the gallery arrangements might remain as they now exist, but 
for an agitation promoted by one or two, or at the outside three, 
provincial daily papers, which desire to add to their pre-eminent 
position the prestige of having their own Parliamentary staff. 

The leader in this movement, and, indeed, the inventor of the 
grievance, is the Scotsman, a journal of great wealth and enterprise, 
both of which it is prepared to engage upon obtaining the barren 
honour of having its own Parliamentary corps. In a conversation 
on the subject which suddenly sprang up in the House of Commons 
a fortnight ago, Mr. McLaren, the senior member for Edinburgh, 
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excited the envy of some hon. members by his declaration that the 
Scotsman provides a Parliamentary report “often longer than any 
London newspaper.” The .Scofsman supplies faithful reports of Mr. 
McLaren’s speeches, often in the first person; and even Sir George 
Balfour, at the sound of whose voice an affrighted House flees, finds 
himself honoured by reports commensurate with his own prolixity. 
Whether the justly high position of the Scotsman is due to its lengthy 
Parliamentary reports, or whether it is maintained in spite of them, is 
a matter on which an Englishman is not capable to judge. Because 
a rusty nail, swallowed inadvertently, would greatly interfere with our 
digestive powers, we do not therefore discredit stories that are told of 
the perfect indifference with which such casual flavouring of its food 
is regarded’ by the ostrich. It is quite possible that Scotchmen—a 
hardy race, accustomed to feats of endurance, and nourished on 
simple but sustaining diet—may be able to read their ten or fourteen 
columns of reports of Parliamentary debates, the principal contributors 
to which are Scotch members. That is a matter on which I do not 
feel myself competent to give an opinion. It is certainly in favour 
of the existing fact that the astute and able managers of the Scots- 
man may continue to weight the paper with this sort of pabulum, 
without, as far as available evidence goes, suffering any falling off in 
circulation. 

This ruthless report is supplied to the Scotsman by arrangements 
with gentlemen on the corps of various London papers, who, having 
completed their “turn” for their own paper, are content to work over- 
time. As far as the desideratum of a long report is concerned, there 
appears, according to the testimony of Mr. McLaren, to be nothing 
more needed. It is certain that an equally long report obtained through 
the agency of a special corps would cost the Satsman much more 
than it now pays. To the managers of the Scotsman this is a matter 
of perfect indifference. They are prepared to pay anything for what 
they consider, from a business point of view, desirable. The Glasgow 
Herald and the Manchester Guardian are in the same happy position. 
Neither of these papers, more particularly the Guardian, gives reports 
of the length of the Scotsman. They might even cry content with 
such arrangements as now exist, which permit them to supply a 
report longer or shorter as circumstances dictate, the report being 
supplemented by admirably-written descriptive summaries. But it 
will be understood that if one provincial paper sets up its gallery 
staff, others of equal position must not lag behind. As far as these 
papers and some others—such as the Birmingham Post, the Dundee 
Advertiser, the Newcastle Chronicle, or the Leeds Mercury—are con- 
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cerned; the expense attendant upon the establishment of special 
corps in the House of Commons would be a matter of minor con- 
sideration. They might, if preference were permitted, elect to remain 
as they are. But if one has its gallery corps, all must have it. 

But whilst these papers of almost boundless wealth would accept 
the new imposition of expense without complaint, the position of many 
other papers, scarcely less influential, but less happily placed in respect 
of profits, would suffer grievously, without adequate return. They 
would have to make their choice between two alternatives. ‘They, 
also, must have their Parliamentary corps, or be content to be reduced 
to the second rank. What would happen in their case may appear from 
the supposition that, of the six London morning papers who have the 
entrée to the Press Gallery, one found itself so far impecunious that it 
could not afford the cost of a special Parliamentary staff, and had to 
share with the provincial press their modicum of report. The modi- 
cum so supplied might be as good as the report given by the wealthier 
papers. But a newspaper is a delicate property, and is hurt by nothing 
so surely as by the appearance of poverty. At present, the arrange- 
ment by which provincial papers supply their readers with Parliament- 
ary reports is made with one of the News Agencies. These furnish, at 
a marvellously moderate rate, a regular report of the House, at greater 
or less length, as may suit the requirements of the paper. When 
local members speak, their speeches have special attention paid to 
them, and often appear verbatim. The rate at which these reports 
are supplied does not exceed fifteen shillings or a guinea a column, 
including the charge for telegraphing. There are probably few papers, 
always excepting the omnivorous Scotsman, that spend on the average 
per week during the Session twenty guineas upon their Parliamentary 
reports. These are presumably as full as are needed, or, since there 
is no limit to their extension beyond regulated expense, they might be 
as long and as unread as the report in the Zmes. It may therefore be 
presumed that the managers of the provincial newspapers give reports 
of precisely such length as suits theiz requirements ; and that, except 
under compulsion, they would not give more. 

Let us see what would be the expenditure entailed if they should 
be forced by circumstances and the energy of one or two wealthy 
papers into claiming a s¢a/z in the Press Gallery. The efforts of the 
Scotsman to obtain a footing in the gallery find ready support in the 
House, partly because members are (it may be said without dis- 
respect) almost absolutely ignorant of the subject, and partly because 
they are attracted by the promise that their speeches shall be reported 
in full. To the class of member of Parliament who busies himself 
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on this subject, a report is good if it is long, and the longest is the 
best. The committee which sat in 1878, and reported last year, 
showed themselves favourable to admitting the alleged claim of the 
provincial press to seats in the gallery, but expressly on the condi- 
tion that the reports to be given should be long. Their suggestion 
was that fourteen additional seats might be gained by adding to the 
reporters’ gallery the seats in the members’ gallery adjoining on either 
side. “‘ This space,” they add, “should be so appropriated as to meet the 
wants of newspapers who undertake to give in good faith a full report 
of debates.” The Speaker is further required to add to his already 
onerous duties that of keeping an eye upon the length of the reports, 
and allocating the seats at the beginning of every Sessidn, “ giving 
preference to those papers which best fulfil” the one condition. 

As an example of the ignorance alluded to as necessarily existing 
on the part of a number of gentlemen called upon to make rules for 
the guidance of a business which is like that of the poet, inasmuch 
as a successful practitioner is born not made, I will quote a further 
instruction to the Speaker. It is suggested that the right hon. 
gentleman is “to give a preference in the first instance to those 
provincial newspapers which may be content to combine in their 
arrangements for such full reports, so that one seat would be occupied 
by reporters representing one or two or more newspapers which 
would be content to take an identical report.” As far as the paper 
or papers which set this ball rolling are concerned, this is, of 
course, out of the question. It is for the prestige of long special 
reports that they fight, and are prepared to pay, and they would scoff 
at the notion of forming a combination such as that suggested. For 
the other papers the Committee propose, as a new and brilliant idea, 
precisely the thing which now exists in better and completer form. 
The two News Associations that have the entrée to the gallery supply 
a framework of identical report, filled in at the pleasure of the 
managers of the various papers by longer reports of the speeches of 
thé local members. In the scheme proposed by the Committee this 
last and supreme advantage would be missing. Three or four papers 
combining to take an identical report must be content to miss the 
special report of their own members’ speeches—a calamity that few 
well-regulated constituencies could regard with equanimity. 

With respect to the matter of cost, it is beyond question that 
nothing could compete with the machinery, extensive and well 
organised, of the association already at work. The net result of the 
adoption of the Committee’s arrangement would be that “two or three 
or more papers” would get a less suitable report at an increased price. 
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There remains, then, nothing beyond the alternative already 
stated—that the paper must have its own gallery staff, or must suffer 
the heart-burning and disadvantage of seeing its rivals so equipped. 
The London newspapers, which excite the indignation of gentlemen 
like Mr. Rylands by presenting the kernel of the nut, having skil- 
fully and carefully removed the husks and shell, have a Parliamentary 
staff of not fewer than eight members—a staff which, with the con- 
current corps of messengers, costs about sixty guineas a week. 
Provincial papers that are prepared to meet the requirements of the 
Select Committee may perhaps manage with a corps of this strength. 
But they certainly could not do with less. It would be interesting 
to know—and, as an act of justice to the provincial Press as a 
whole, it should be the business of the Committee to inquire—how 
many daily newspapers in the provinces are prepared to take on an 
added expense of sixty guineas a week, even to supply their readers 
with a full report of that talk in the House of Commons, the relent- 
less flood of which is nowhere more deprecated than in the House 
itself. 

If there are only a few papers prepared to meet this expense, the 
proposal favoured by the Committee will entail a great disadvantage 
on the provincial press. If there are many, the arrangement which 
proposes to give “eight additional front seats and six back seats” 
to the reporters is ludicrously inadequate. There are at the present 
time sixty-three daily papers published out of London. Say that 
only one-half would be forced into the luxury of having their own 
reporting staff, each of six members, it will be interesting to know 
where they are to sit. The number may be reduced even consider- 
ably. But the more it is reduced, the greater will be the injury to 
papers that cannot afford to keep a staff. It is pretty certain 
that at least twenty papers would, however unwillingly, decline to 
be left in the rear, and would present themselves for admission 
at the Press Gallery. Even if by some means this number could 
be squeezed into the House of Commons, what is going to be 
done about the House of Lords? The gallery in that House does 
not offer one-half of the accommodation of the gallery of the House 
of Commons. When, as happened in the last Parliament, there 
were important debates going on in the Lords, the gallery was 
crowded to suffocation, and many who had business there found it 
impossible to enter. How are the representatives of fifteen or 
twenty additional provincial newspapers admitted to the House of 
Commons to find admission on occasion to the House of Lords ? 

These are circumstances which did not find any place in the 
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deliberations of the Select Committee. They would willingly admit 
that one swallow does not make a summer, while they too readily 
adopted the conclusion that one Scotch newspaper represents the 
feeling of the provincial press. It may be well worth the while of 
those interested in the conduct of daily newspapers throughout the 
provinces to take the matter into their serious and immediate con- 
sideration, and take steps towards having their deliberate opinion 
placed in authoritative form before the House. To do this would 
be wise, but it will also be necessary to be wise in time, for the 
House of Commons is at present entirely under misapprehension 
of the true state of circumstances, and may at some unexpected 
moment take irrevocable action. 

This error is a natural result of action taken upon principles long 
since scouted by the House of Commons. The profession of Par- 
liamentary reporting is now about the only business with the regula- 
tions of which the House arbitrarily interferes. There is a curious 
and indefensible belief, imbibed with the atmosphere of the House, 
that it is the duty of the London newspapers fully to report the debates 
in the House of Commons. It finds expression in the already-quoted 
odd injunction to the Speaker, which would entail upon the right 
hon. gentleman, after having heard Mr. Biggar or Mr. O’Donnell 
through an hour’s speech, the duty of spending his Saturday after- 
noons in seeing that the newspapers having representatives in the 
gallery gave “in good faith a full report” of it. Mr. Rylands, Mr. 
Barclay, Sir Alexander Gordon, and other advocates of the purity of 
Parliamentary reporting, have in view the pleasing spectacle of their 
own speeches reported at full length in the newspapers. If that 
were all, it might be, more or less, well. But that would not be 
carrying out the terms of the tenure upon which seats are to be held 
in the gallery. A full report does not mean that a reporter is to be 
at liberty to exercise his intelligence, judgment, and skill in sparing 
the public the talk of foolish persons. That is what is done now, 
and it is against such practice that Mr. Rylands raised his voice in 
Committee of Supply the other night. The only fair and reasonable 
construction both of the letter and of the sense of the report of the 
Committee of last Session is that a full report of every speech made 
in the House of Commons must be given in the newspapers. 

The experience of managers of newspapers, who may be supposed 
to know something of their own business, is that the public get precisely 
as much Parliamentary report as they will read. Evidence on this 
subject is within reach of every man anxious for information. Let 
him devote a day to making inquiry among his acquaintances as to 
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their measure of reading the Parliamentary reports. Of a hundred 
men, he will probably find that sixty have read the summary of the 
debate ; ten have glanced down the columns of report and picked 
out passages in the more important speeches ; two, being members of 
the House who have spoken in the debate reported, have fondly read 
a single speech through (not the same speech); and the remaining 
twenty-eight did not know, till mention was made of the circumstance, 
that the House of Commons had been sitting on the previous day. 

It will be seen that, if this statement is true (and it can be tested 
in greater or less measure by any one interested), the most widely- 
read report of Parliamentary proceeding is that supplied by the 
Summary-writers of the several newspapers. By an odd coincidence, 
which is at the same time perfectly logical, it is against the Summary- 
writers that the ire of the Committee is chiefly roused, and the pro- 
posal is made that they should be relegated to positions in the gallery 
where it is admitted it would be impossible for them properly to 
perform their work. The Summary is the most severely condensed 
report of the Parliamentary proceedings, and therefore Summary- 
writers merit the deeper condemnation. Yet, if Summaries were 
abolished, Parliamentary debates would become a closed book to at 
least one-half of the public, who, in spite of its latent attractiveness, 
positively decline to wade through the extended report. If it might 
be obtained, it would be interesting to have a return of the number 
of hon. members who, chancing to be absent from the House on a 
given night, confine their reading of the debates to the Parliamentary 
Summary of the Zimes—one of the most able and skilful feats of 
journalism which the English press supplies. 

As for the general public, I may mention a fact that came under 
my knowledge at the time the Committee was sitting in 1878. An 
examination of the weekly papers published in Great Britain showed 
that, not having occasion in the circumstances of their publication to 
supply themselves at first hand with Parliamentary reports, six out of 
ten were in the habit of availing themselves of the Parliamentary 
Summary of the Daily News. The great majority of the readers 
of these papers doubtless find their sole fabu/um of Parliamentary 
reports in their weekly paper, and consequently obtain their only 
information on what takes place in Parliament through the medium 
of the very agency which the Committee in their wisdom hold in 
such light esteem. 

The matter is one of common sense, and it must be added that 
it is one in which members of Parliament accustomed to take part in 
recurring debate upon it show conspicuously little. You may take 
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a horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink ; and on the 
same principle, you may present the purchaser of a newspaper with 
twelve columns of Parliamentary report: but you will not only not 
make him read them, but will by perseverance succeed in losing a 
subscriber to the paper. An interesting attempt was made very 
recently in Burnley, In the enthusiasm of the moment which saw the 
return of Mr. Peter Rylands as member for the borough, the local 
newspaper despatched to one of the news agencies instructions to 
report the hon. member’s speeches in full. The order was obeyed, 
with most disastrous consequences upon the circulation of the paper, 
and after a very brief trial it was countermanded. This, I may add, 
is not a joke, but a plain matter-of-fact statement, the truth of which 
can be substantiated. 

As far as the London papers are concerned, the simple truth is, 
they give in varying measure precisely as much Parliamentary report 
as the public will read. To endeavour to compel them to give more 
by any threat of withdrawing conveniences for carrying on their work 
is a piece of petty tyranny unworthy the House of Commons, and 
will prove as idle as the Sumptuary Laws which in darker ages sought 
to regulate the length of men’s cloaks or the cut of their beards. 


THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
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UITE a flutter of excitement has throbbed through the scientific 
world in consequence of the sensational arrival of a new 
and unexpected visitor. Nota new comet, nor a big aerolite, nor 
the satellite that Venus is fairly entitled to, nor any more asteroids, 
but a small thing one-third of an inch in diameter ; a new inhabitant 
of the waters, not brought from the tropics nor the antipodes, nor 
dredged from the dark profundities of the Atlantic by the heroes of a 
costly expedition, but vulgarly fished by tablespoon and tumbler from 
a commonplace artificial tank in the lily-house of the Botanical 
Society. Nota solitary individual merely, but a swarming colony has 
arrived all at once. The largest measured nearly half-an-inch across 
its body, but its name, Limnocodium Victoria, is much longer. 

It is a fresh-water jelly-fish, or Aydroid medusa, Jelly-fishes are 
common enough; multitudes of species and varieties swarm through 
the ocean in countless millions, of all sizes, from that of a pin’s-head 
to the dimensions of a chaise umbrella. I have seen juvenile jelly- 
fishes so numerous near the surface that a bucketful of sea-water 
hauled on deck appeared like thin water-gruel, though each pulsating 
parachute was only about ,; of an inch in diameter. At certain 
times and places full-grown specimens are thrown so abundantly on 
our own shores that the sands left by the receding tide gre nearly 
covered with them. 

On one of these occasions a farmer accustomed to use sprats 
and sea-weed as manure, collected a cart-load of stranded medusz, 
and carried them on a hot sunny day to his fields). On preparing 
to unload he found nothing but a thin film of matted membrane on 
the bottom of his cart. This film was the total of the solid portion 
of the whole cart-load of jelly-fishes, the rest being water, which had 
escaped on the road: justifying the naturalist who described these 
creatures as “organised water,” i.e. organised sea-water. Nobody 
supposed that fresh water could thus be organised until the arrival 
of this swarm in the Botanical Gardens. 

Professors Allman and Ray Lankester have carefully examined 
this novelty, and pronounce it to be unquestionably a true medusa, 
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though it constitutes a new genus. It swims, like its marine cousins, 
by opening and closing its umbrella-shaped body or velum with a 
movement very similar to the partial closing and re-opening of an 
umbrella. 

The old-fashioned medusz of the sea are killed by a temperature 
of 70° Fahr.; the new-comer seems quite happy at 80°, and is not killed 
until the water reaches 100°. On the other hand, the marine species 
survive freezing, which is fatal to the fresh-water jelly-fishes. They 
resemble the marine animal in swarming towards the sunlight and 
subsiding after sunset, but differ in being non-phosphorescent. 

Marine medusz collapse, become motionless, and sink if placed 
in fresh water, but recover if speedily restored to their proper 
element. They may survive ten minutes’ immersion in fresh water, 
but fifteen minutes kills them. 

The fresh-water medusa dies gradually after only one minute’s 
immersion in sea-water, and is more slowly killed even by sea-water 
diluted with five times its bulk of fresh water, and it barely survives 
in a dilution of 1 to 12. 

These facts suggest curious speculations. At first it was supposed 
that the rare fresh-water genus was evolved from one of the many 
sea-water species by migration up a gradually sweetening estuary till 
it reached the fresh water of the river. But this is contradicted by 
the intolerance of sea-water by the fresh-water specimens. Animals 
that have been forced into a new habitat or climate, or otherwise 
constrained to new conditions, betray a special facility of reversion to 
their original conditions of life. Applying this principle to the 
medusz, it seems as though their primitive element was fresh rather 
than salt water, and that our new arrival is an aristocrat, a direct 
descendang of the original uncorrupted patriarchal medusa. 

This again opens another question. Was the primitive ocean 
more or less salt than that of to-day? The saltness of the sea is 
doubtless due to the solution of materials of the land, but has this 
saltness gone on increasing or diminishing? The existence of beds 
of rock-salt, evidently deposited by ancient seas that have dried away, 
indicates the existence of more salt formerly than now in some of 
the dried-up inland seas; and the theory of a cooling globe, and an 
ocean that has very slowly cooled from a boiling heat to its present 
temperature, is suggestive of greater solvent powers in olden times 
than recently, and consequent greater salinity. 

On the other hand, an ocean condensed from a hot vaporous 
atmosphere must have been at first a body of pure unsaline distilled 
water, and its first inhabitants all fresh-water creatures, some of 
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which may have gradually acquired the power of living in salt water 
and remained in the main ocean, while others have reached or re- 
mained in the waters of higher levels, and thus continued, as of 
old, fresh-water creatures. And this medusa may be one of these 
aborigines, that still retains some power of endurance of high tem- 
peratures, but is utterly untrained to salinity. 

Thus a little translucent complication of immeasurably thin films, 
distended with a few drops of the lily-tank water, stirs up deep 
problems of the genesis of worlds. 


T will be satisfactory to those who take an interest in the English 
stage to know that our performances of Shakespeare commend 
themselves strongly to the more competent judges among our foreign 
visitors. M. Sarcey, whose critical reputation is European, told me 
that he attended the representation of “As You Like It” at Drury 
Lane, and witnessed three impersonations of signal value, viz., the 
Rosalind of Miss Litton, Mr. Kyrle Bellew’s Orlando, and Mr. Lionel 
Brough’s Touchstone. Mdlle. Bernhardt meantime was prodigal 
in her eulogies of Mr. Irving’s Shylock, which she pronounced an 
absolutely unsurpassable performance. English art needs, of course, no 
French hall-mark. At a time, however, when foreign art has enjoyed 
something like a monopoly of our stage, when the reception accorded 
to artists of all countries has been enthusiastic, and when there has 
been a species of international rivalry for English approval and 
English gold, it is pleasant to find a recognition which may be 
accepted as adequate extended to our performers. After all, England 
is not so dependent upon foreigners for its art as it is for its bread- 
stuffs, and the hospitality she extends is in this case at least disin- 
terested. While, moreover, we have much to learn from the visitors 
to our shores, we have something also to teach. In one respect at 
least the English actor stands apart from, and in front of, his French 
rival. He finds sufficient for his wants his professional earnings, 
and he does not carry for payment his talents into Society. It is, to 
English ideas, wholly unworthy in a soci¢taire of the Comédie Fran- 
¢gaise, whose position is that of a government official, to take hire for 
private performances. More than one member of the Comédie 
Francaise has played in London under such conditions during the 
present season. 


AR from discouraged with their reception are those Dutch 
comedians whose performances are, as I have already hinted, 
among the most remarkable that have during recent years been 
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witnessed in London. Before the departure of the company, and 
indeed before that morning entertainment at Drury Lane which 
brought the representations to a brilliant termination, Mr. Le Gras, 
the chief director, explained to me his view of the situation. “We 
are,” said he, “ a company of actors in a small town of a small State. 
Few foreigners come to see us, and our own people are so familiar 
with us that they are scarcely able to judge of our merits or defects. 
Not quite sure were we before our journey whether we were asleep or 
awake. Our trip to London was a species of holiday which we 
expected would cost us some money. It has cost us more than we 
expected. So cordial has been, however, the reception of your press 
and your artists, that we return home with an amount of encourage- 
ment and confidence worth all the money that has been expended.” 
That these views were not too sanguine the event has proved, since 
fétes and rejoicings have greeted the artists upon their reappearance 
in the “ Land of Dykes.” If they could not be said, in the words of 
that quotation of which Thackeray in “‘ Esmond” makes so noble use, 
to return “bearing their sheaves with them,” they at least bear their 
“ blushing honours thick upon” them. 


NE more reference to theatrical matters may be permitted at 
the close of a season which, so far as regards histrionic art, 
has been prodigal alike of instruction, of novelty, and of delight. 
An attempt has been made at Sadler's Wells to render comprehen- 
sible to the spectator the fairy action of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” by the employment of children to personate the fairies. A 
discussion of the advantages or disadvantages of this plan is unfitted 
to these pages. It seems worth while, however, to point out that 
the attempt to realise the unrealisable always results in failure and 
bathos. Puck describes how, as a result of the quarrel between 
Oberon and Titania, 


All their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn-cups and hide them there. 


To convey by means of children an idea of beings thus diminutive 
is, of course, impossible. No spectator who is blessed with enough 
imagination to understand and love the play experiences any diffi- 
culty in accepting full-grown representatives of fairies. May we not, 
indeed, suppose that the ethereal substance of the fairies enables 
them to increase or diminish their stature at will, after the fashion 
of the devils in “ Paradise Lost,” whom Milton likens to them ? 
Readers of “ Paradise Lost” are familiar with that fine passage at 
the close of the first book, in which the transformation is described :— 
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The aery crowd 
Swarm’d and were straitened, till, the signal given, 
Behold a wonder! they but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 
Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless like that Pygmzan race 
Beyond the Indian mount, or faery elves, 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while over-head the moon 
Sits arbitress. 


That fairies can, according to Shakespeare, change their statures 
seems implied. ‘Titania, were her size no greater than that of the 
elves Puck describes, could scarcely “ wind in her arms ” the trans- 
lated Bottom, or even “ stick musk roses in 47s sleek, smooth head,” 
since a rose would be almost too heavy a burden for her to lift. 
Puck, moreover, is able to take on himself the “ likeness of a filly 
foal,” a not too unsubstantial being, and to personate “a hound, a hog, 
a headless bear,” and other creatures much larger than himself. I 
hope, then, it is not too prosaic to suggest, in order to do away with 
children on the stage, that the fairies in the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” abandon, for a time at least, the diminutive shapes they are 
wont to assume. Oberon, indeed, speaks of himself and Titania as 
rocking the ground whereon they walk, an idea altogether irrecon- 
cilable with the ordinary attributes of fairies. 


HE loss experienced by Professor Mommsen in the destruction 
by fire of his library and his manuscripts extends so far 
beyond the limits of what Macduff calls 


A fee-griet 
Due to some single breast, 


that I may almost, continuing the quotation, give Rosse’s reply, and 
say, with the alteration of a single pronoun— 
No mind that’s honest 


But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to im alone. 


It is to be hoped that the Professor may, like his great predecessor, 
Niebuhr, who was the victim of a similar calamity, have life and 
strength to gather together once more the materials thus scattered 
and destroyed. Under any conditions, the world must be the poorer 
by the loss of so much of the time of one of its most conscientious 
historians as is occupied in recovering lost ground. In this respect, 
rather than in the destruction of books, or even of public manuscripts, 
is, I am disposed to think, the accident most to be deplored. In this 
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respect, too, it is analogous to the destruction by fire of the famous 
picture of Titian, Frederick Barbarossa at the feet of Alexander III., 
or that of the even more celebrated and altogether matchless work 
of the same artist, the Saint Peter Martyr, of which Algarotti said 
that the chief masters agreed that it was impossible to find in it a 
fault. This painting, which under pain of death it was forbidden to 
remove from Venice, perished a few years ago in a conflagration. 
One lesson, at least, may be learned from this misfortune. In the 
case of manuscripts, a writer, whatever his rank, should only be 
allowed access to them under such conditions as ensure their safety. 
Not even in the case of a man so distinguished as the historian of 
Rome should manuscripts which are practically unique, and not to 
be replaced, be allowed to face the risks incidental to a private house. 
Meantime, it may be hoped that some at least of the printed volumes 
have escaped destruction. Books are among the most difficult things 
in the world to burn, as any one may ascertain who puts a thickish 
volume on the fire. There may, then, be in the library rare volumes 
which, though seriously impaired in value, may be still available for 
reference, or even capable of being reprinted. 


WILL only refer to the death of Tom Taylor so far as to say that it 

is a curious coincidence it should have followed so closely upon 

that of Planché, the two writers having been almost equally prolific, 
and their work, jointly considered, constituting the most familiar and 
successful dramatic outcome of a period extending over more than 
sixty years. It is not likely that the whole, or any large portion, of 
Taylor’s plays will be collected, as many of them are adaptations, 
and others have no special claim to rank as literature. ‘Two"or three 
companion volumes to the series of Historical Plays published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus would, however, not only be a becoming 
tribute to an able writer, but a boon to the dramatic student. Insome 
qualities not too well understood in England, Taylor had few, if any, 
rivals among living English dramatists. Companion volumes to that 
to which I refer were, if I remember rightly, promised, and a period 
immediately following the death of the author is in all respects op- 


portune for their appearance. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





